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Armenian words are transliterated according to the system adopted 
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INTRODUCTION 


Among the "histories" written in classical Armenian that of Lazar is 
unusual in some respects, but typical in others. In the first place, some¬ 
thing is known about the author: he can be placed in a social setting and 
at a reasonably certain point in time—in the late fifth century. The same 
cannot be said for his predecessors Agabangelos and P c awstos Buzand, 
whose work he claims to be continuing. These persons are but names to 
us. Lazar's successors are equally obscure figures. Who really was 
Movses Xorenac c i and when did he write? Was the work covering the 
sixth and seventh centuries and attributed to Sebeos written by a man of 
that name? Even if it was, we know no more of him than of his continua- 
tor for the eighth century, Lewond. 1 

In his own time Lazar was not the only active Armenian author. The 
inventor of the Armenian script, MaStod, had numerous pupils, and sev¬ 
eral of them composed original works in addition to making translations 
from Greek and Syriac. Koriwn wrote a brief biography of his master; 
and Eznik an elaborate treatise on the origin of evil and the question of 
man's freewill. The dramatic uprising of 450/451, which figures in 
Lazar's own work, had a notable historian—Elige, whose book became 
one of the most famous and influential texts of Armenian literature and 
an enduring classic. But none of these last three writers has a tangible 
personality. 

As an author Lazar fits into a recognizable Armenian pattern. He has 
a patron and a purpose. However, not all claims of patronage by 
Armenian authors are equally valid. Lazar was clearly writing to please 
Vahan Mamikonean, just as Tovma Arcruni flattered king Gagik of 
Vaspurakan four hundred years later. These were real persons. King 
Trdat, who converted to Christianity in the early fourth century, was also 
a real person; but he certainly did not commission "Agahangelos" to set 
out in writing his dramatic career and the work of Saint Gregory the 


I 


For texts of the historians just mentioned see the Bibliography. 
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Illuminator. Both Movses Xorenac'i and Elige address their works to a 
patron, though the problems of dating these two works are such that 
identification of both author and patron is controversial. Furthermore, 
their purposes were different: Movses set out to extol the Bagratid fam¬ 
ily; but Elige was concerned with the more general theme of loyalty to the 
Christian faith in the persona of the Armenian church, and the role of his 
"patron" is less obvious. 

On the other hand, Lazar differs from other Armenian historians in 
seeing his own work as part of a larger whole. Many Armenian authors 
did refer to their predecessors—though it is comparativly rare for credit 
to be given for information on specific events. But whether the compass 
of their history be broad, as for Movses, or circumscribed, as for Elige, 
early Armenian historians did not place themselves in a continuing en¬ 
deavour. It may be that Lazar's claim to be succeeding Agahangelos and 
P c awstos (especially in view of his criticism of the latter) owes more to 
literary and rhetorical considerations than to a deliberate effort to pro¬ 
mote continuity of Armenian historiography. But his attitude is quite dif¬ 
ferent from the many later writers who gave quick resumes of earlier 
Armenian history excerpted from previous works without presenting 
their predecessors as of comparable importance. 2 

In many ways Lazar is typical of the attitudes and interests of early 
Armenian historians. Literate circles were restricted in his time to the 
clergy and upper classes. Even more important was the fact that writers 
rarely saw beyond the accepted outlook of those groups. The political in¬ 
terests of the noble families were often in violent conflict; and the church 
did not always speak with one voice, nor were all clerics equally dedi¬ 
cated to spiritual values. Nonetheless, the historians shared the general 
social ethos of the leaders of the landed aristocracy and of the church 
(which was itself based on the same territorial organization). Their 
virtues were "noble" ones to be sure, but heavily slanted to personal val¬ 
our in combat, loyalty in personal relationships, generosity in giving 
largesse, energetic recreation in the hunt, and lively entertainment in the 
hall. There was little place for book learning, little interest in commerce, 
and little respect for authority. 

Lazar and similar historians were fairly sophisticated in their learn¬ 
ing and were able to bring a variety of literary techniques to their trade. 3 
Through extensive speeches put into the mouths of their characters they 

2 For example, Asolik, Samuel Anec'i, or MxiFar Ayrivanec'i. 

3 See the Introductions to the previous translations by Thomson listed in the 
Bibliography. 
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could evoke sentiments appropriate to the occasion and to the interests 
of the protagonists. One quickly learns from Lazar what the Armenians 
expected of each other and of their lords, the shahs of Iran. Mutual rights 
and obligations within these circles are clearly defined. But the modern 
historian will find little explicit information about the concerns and 
manners of the majority of the population. The role of the numerous 
cities and of international trade; the abilities of Armenian architects and 
masons; the development of music and painting; the promotion of learn¬ 
ing both theological and secular—these matters were not of prime con¬ 
cern to the earliest historians. 

Naturally questions of theological controversy that had political con¬ 
sequences would not be ignored; the patronage of a wealthy noble was 
praised; and prominent scholars or notable holy men would earn a refer¬ 
ence. But so long as the traditional pattern of Armenian noble [ naxarar] 
life persisted, the historians continued to reflect those narrower interests. 
Perhaps the most surprising thing of all is that Armenians in the Iranian, 
and later Muslim, sector rarely referred to Armenians living across the 
frontier. Lazar was very familiar with Greek culture. But for him 
Armenian life under Byzantine rule was different from traditional ways. 
In that he was typical. The complexities and ramifications of Armenian 
culture in the broadest sense were rarely reflected in the "Histories of the 
Armenians." 


Yet despite the positive aspects of Lazar's History and the fact that we 
can place the author and his work in a specific milieu at a known time, 4 
its manuscript transmission exemplifies the fragile nature of such written 
evidence for the Armenian past. For the earliest surviving manuscript of 
the whole text was written nearly one thousand, two hundred years after 
the book was composed—in 1672 (Matenadaran 2639). 5 Some fragments 
survive from the fifteenth century, and more importantly one fragment 
predating the year 1200 has a form of the text quite divergent from that 
known later. 6 Lazar's History was not lost for a thousand years, as many 


4 For a brief description of Lazar's life, based on the autobiographical comments 
in his Letter, see below. 

5 See the Introduction to the critical edition of 1904, where it is listed as no.611 in 
the Ejmiacin collection. For the more recent Matenadaran catalogue see Eganyan, et 
al. 

6 The earliest fragment was published in 1973 by Muradyan and YuzbaSyan; see 
also Dowsett, "Newly Discovered Fragment." In 1967 Polaryan published a fragment 
dating from 1419, and in 1974 Muradyan published a fifteenth century fragment. 
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references to it in the works of intervening historians testify. 7 But it was 
edited at some time around or after 1200 A.D., unless the earliest frag¬ 
ment reflects an adapted version, which is less likely. And were it not for 
the activity of Vardan, abbot of the monastery of Amrdolu at Bitlis 
[Bale§] in the seventeeth century, this History, and several others, might 
well have passed into oblivion. 

The manuscript commissioned by Vardan of Amrdolu contains the 
works of the following historians: Agabangelos, Movses Xorenac c i, 
Lazar, Sebeos, EliSe, and Koriwn. 8 It is the earliest full witness not only 
for Lazar, but also for Koriwn's biography of Ma§toc c and the History at¬ 
tributed to Sebeos. The earliest full text of the known Armenian text of 
Agabangelos was also copied at Bitlis, in 1569 (Matenadaran 1920). [The 
earliest Armenian version has disappeared; and the textual history of this 
work with its many versions in other languages gives it a unique posi¬ 
tion in Armenian historiography]. 9 The History of P c awstos—the 
Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk c —is also first attested in a manuscript written at 
Bitlis, in 1599 (Jerusalem 341), and the prototype of the surviving 
manuscripts of John (Yovhannes) Catholicos was written there in 1680- 
89. EliSe is attested earlier, the first surviving manuscript dating from 
1172 (Matenadaran 1890). But even the History of the justly famous 
"Father of [Armenian] History", Movses Xorenadi, is not attested in full 
until a manuscript of the fourteenth century (Matenadaran 2865). 10 

These late dates do not mean that the works in question were not 
originally composed at an earlier time. A long succession of quotations 
and adaptations over the centuries points to their popularity. But it does 
mean that the texts as now known have been subjected to repeated 
copying, with attendant inadvertent scribal errors or misunderstandings. 
And, as in the case of Lazar, we cannot be sure to what extent even more 
radical "editing" was undertaken by well-meaning scholars, or perhaps 
deliberate and tendentious changes were introduced. Koriwn's biogra¬ 
phy, for example, exists in more than one recension; the author of the 


These were used by Sanspeur in his edition of the section that includes Sahak's 
Vision. For a detailed review of these discoveries see the Introduction by Kouymjian 
to the reprint of the 1904 edition [Caravan Books, 1986). 

7 See further below. 

8 This is Matenadaran 2639, dated to 1672. For a description of abbot Vardan's ac¬ 
tivity see Akinean, BateSi Dproc'e. 

9 For a recent description of the various recensions of Agahangelos see Winkler, 
"Our Present Knowledge." 

10 See the Introductions to the editions of these texts and the translations by 
Garsoian, Maksoudian, and Thomson. 
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shorter version knew the work of Movsgs Xorenac5i, so it is later than the 
longer version. 11 And spurious documents were not infrequently intro¬ 
duced after the basic work had been composed. A good example of this 
is the "Vision" of Sahak in the History of Lazar himself. 


The various uncertainties about the authors and times of composition 
of Armenian histories have led to much debate—at times acrimonious. 
Even the order of witnesses is sometimes uncertain. Was Lazar influ¬ 
enced by EhSe's description of the revolt led by Vardan Mamikonean in 
450/451, or vice versa? Did Lazar use the History of Movses XorenacH, or 
vice versa? There are many descriptions of the invention of the Armenian 
script by MaStoc 4 . Who embellished whom, especially in view of the 
complicated history of Koriwn's biography? In some cases there are gen¬ 
erally agreed responses to such questions; in other cases uncertainty 
reigns. In our present incomplete knowledge of classical Armenian litera¬ 
ture—when much is still unsatisfactorily published and little studied, 
and while new versions and fragments are still being discovered—it 
seems best first to present each work as straightforwardly as possible to 
as broad an audience as possible. We can then hope that further debate 
involving historians and philologists will clarify some of the puzzles. 

The following translation is based on the critical edition of Lazar's 
History, using the recently discovered fragments in their proper places. 
The English rendering is as clear as possible, literalness being preferred 
to rhetorical effect. The commentary tries to explain the text rather than 
to write a fuller history of the times. And in the Introduction I try to 
bring together some general considerations, to place Lazar in his own 
setting, and to show his influence on succeeding generations of 
Armenian historians. 

To anticipate a final conclusion. It seems to me that grosso modo we 
can accept this History as a work of the late fifth century, even though 
Sahak's "Vision" is a later interpolation and the text of the work as a 
whole has suffered at scribal hands. Its author, Lazar, knew personally 
his patron's family. And although his egregious self-esteem may not be 
to modem taste, he was reasonably learned and well informed. Most im¬ 
portant of all is that his has left a vivid picture of the outlook of his 
class—or rather of the class to which he aspired—and of his time. 


11 See the Introduction by Maksoudian to the reprint of the critical edition of 
Koriwn [Caravan Books, 1985]. 
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LAZAR AND HIS HISTORY 

Lazar does not indicate where or when he was born. He calls himself 
Lazar Darpec'i, which would indicate that he came from (or had been 
closely associated with) the village of Parpi in the province of Ayrarat. 
His History and the appended Letter bear the same superscription. 12 His 
precise origins are unknown. He spent his youth at the court of the bdeaSx 
ASuSay, as a comrade and playmate of Vahan Mamikonean, his later pa¬ 
tron. 13 Vahan was the eldest son of Hmayeak Mamikonean, and nephew 
of the Vardan who led the revolt of 450/451. His father and uncle were 
both killed in that war, and his widowed mother Juik brought the chil¬ 
dren to the household of her sister AnuSvram. The two women were 
members of the noble Arcruni family, and Vahan's maternal uncle, Alan, 
and the latter's father, Vasak, feature prominently in the History. 

Lazar was older than Vahan, and remained conscious of his humbler 
origin. Nonetheless, he was raised in the same fashion, and at an unspec¬ 
ified age was taken to Greek territory for further study. He spent some 
years there, and became familiar with the works of the most notable pa¬ 
tristic writers. This early training was perhaps too influential, for he 
shows a rather uncharitable contempt for those not conversant with 
Greek learning, and for Syrians in particular. On his return to Armenia 
he lived for a while with the Kamsarakan brothers, Nerseh and Hrahat. 
Although Lazar provides no dates, and the order of events in his autobi¬ 
ographical Letter is far from clear, he states that during the harrassed 
times of Vahan's eclipse [nuacumn ]—the time of Vahan's revolt from 482 
to 484, before its final success—he decided to lead a quiet life as a hermit. 
For two years he lived a rigorous existence in SiwnikL The winters he 
spent in a cave as the disciple of a certain Movses, who was locally 
renowned for his great piety. And in the summers the bishop of the 
province took him around in his entourage. During this time he was or¬ 
dained with the encouragement of Alan Arcruni, who was a priest. 

Vahan Mamikonean then "sought him out." 14 This was when the 
troubled times were over, after Vahan had been appointed marzpan by 
the shah Valarg. Vahan welcomed Lazar back into his household, "not as 
a stranger, or as someone's servant—for clerics are free in Christ," but 
because of Alan's patronage, Alan being Vahan's uncle. Lazar was then 


12 Lazar calls himself "P'arpec'i" in the History, p.5, but not in the Letter. [All page 
references are to the critical edition of 1904, reprinted in 1986.] 

13 The following details are taken from the Letter. See also the History, p.110-111. 

14 P.188. 
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put in charge of the monastery of the cathedral at Nor K c alak' 
[ValarSapat]. 15 Here Lazar's own troubles began. His Letter is an attempt 
to exculpate himself from all the calumnies which had forced him to 
abandon ValarSapat. 

The charges all stemmed from envy of Lazar's superior talents—ac¬ 
cording to the author of the Letter! Lazar was not the first to suffer from 
envy, he says; Jesus himself was the most notable example. The slanders 
were various: 

a. Lazar said fornication was not a sin. 

b. He was a heretic, though Lazar notes that the name of the heresy was 
too "foul [aiteh]” to be mentioned in writing. 

c. He devoted to his own use revenues of the monastery. Lazar's ene¬ 
mies had also complained to Vahan about his lack of competence as 
an administrator. 

Faced with these calumnies, Lazar sought help from the head of the 
Armenian clergy, who proved to be a broken reed of no support at all. 
Finally, after fire damaged the cathedral, 16 Lazar fled to Greek territory 
and sent his apologia to Vahan. He pours scorn on his detractors and re¬ 
futes the moral charges at length. He points to other pious Armenians 
who suffered for their learning from the blasphemies of the envious, and 
looks to his old childhood friend for justification. 

[The charges and their significance in a broader context will be dis¬ 
cussed below.] 

The Letter was taken to Vahan by Hamazasp Mamikonean, a noble 
who had survived the revolt of 450/451 and been imprisoned. A Preface 
to the Letter indicates that it had the desired effect. Lazar returned to 
Armenia "so that men might once more drink from the fountain of his 
knowledge." He adds: "Therefore, I the blessed Lazar composed this 
History ." The favour that Vahan extended to Lazar led to the enshrine¬ 
ment of his own fame in a classic work of Armenian historiography. 


Lazar is very explicit in describing his reason for embarking on this 
History . 17 He was urged to it by Vahan, lord of the Mamikonean family 
and marzyan of Armenia. Since Lazar owed the restoration of his fortunes 


15 Lazar does not give himself a specific title, but refers to his "oversight 
[hogebarjut'iwn]," p.197-8. 

u P.186. The Letter does not present a clear chronological order of events. 


17 P.5-6. 
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to Vahan, the work is thus an act of gratitude. But it also has a moral 
purpose, beyond the praising of "the thoughtful and valiant Vahan, the 
author of countless blessings to Armenia in the time of his rule, [who] by 
his personal example encouraged many others." Lazar gives the credit to 
his patron for the underlying aim of the work. It is to encourage readers 
to emulate the virtues of spiritual men and the deeds of valiant men. If 
they are lazy and base they will come to realize this and attempt to better 
themselves. If they are already valiant, they will strive to increase their 
valour and to leave a noble memory behind them, both of their own 
selves and of their nation. 

These sentiments were shared by other Armenian historians, though 
the emphasis might vary. EliSe's prime concern, for example, was with 
the depiction of good and evil, so that readers might avoid the latter and 
pursue the former. Movses Xorenac^i was more anxious to preserve the 
repute of famous men, and to record for posterity the great deeds of val¬ 
our and wisdom performed in the nation of Armenia. But the general 
attitude is echoed in many writers. History has a purpose beyond the 
telling of enjoyable tales: it is to encourage virtue—defined broadly as 
what is right and what is noble—to castigate vice—again defined in both 
moral and social terms—and to preserve the memory of glorious deeds 
that will redound to the fame of Armenia. 18 

Lazar is equally explicit about the place of his History in the larger 
scheme of Armenian tradition. The first written history was that of 
Agat c angelos, which described the conversion of Armenia to 
Christianity. The second continued the first and took the tumultuous vi¬ 
cissitudes of Armenia down to the division of the country in 387; this 
was the work of P c awstos Buzand. The third history is Lazar's own; it 
continues the story from the division of Armenia down to the day when 
Vahan Mamikonean became the marzpan of Armenia for the shah in 485. 


PART I 

Lazar gives an accurate resume of the "exact and unerring presenta¬ 
tion" of Agabangelos. But he does not repeat the claim of Agabangelos to 
have been commissioned by king Trdat, and he glosses over the problem 
of how this "accurate" account was written in Armenian—after the in¬ 
vention of the Armenian script circa 400 and therefore not in Trdat's life- 


18 For the attitudes of the individual historians see the Introductions to the recent 
translations and reprints of Armenian texts listed in the Bibliography. 
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time. Numerous reminiscences of Agat c angelos indicate that Lazar was 
familiar with the text as it has come down to us, complete with the long 
catechism (the Teaching of Saint Gregory) of which earlier stages are at¬ 
tested by the various other versions of Agabangelos. 19 

The work of Pawstos does not meet with equal approbation. Lazar 
finds certain passages in the book "displeasing to its hearers." 20 [He thus 
indicates that such works were read aloud to an audience and were fa¬ 
miliar to a wider group than those who could personally study them in a 
library.] Passages were "incongruous and unfitting." But Lazar does not 
specify what he found objectionable. Was it the un-Christian mores still 
prevalent in fourth century Armenian society that offended his moral 
sensibilities? As a cleric was he distressed by the unflattering picture of 
some clergy, and did he find the miracles unbelievable? Did the 
Mamikonean family to which his own patron belonged not emerge in a 
satisfactorily good light? Was the episodic character of the book, which is 
disjointed, not to his literary taste? In any event, Lazar supposed that 
P c awstos came from Byzantium—not understanding the true Iranian 
origin of the term Buzandaran . 21 Since a man from Byzantium would re¬ 
flect the highest scholarly standards (according to Lazar's enthusiastic 
admiration of things Greek), he assumed that the original text must have 
been tampered with. Similar things have happened before, claims 
Lazar—though he gives no examples; and Syrians in particular are capa¬ 
ble of such presumption. 22 But the reference to Byzantium gives Lazar a 
chance to show off his learning by describing the founding of the city 
and its transformation into Constantine's capital. 

Lazar claims that Vahan Mamikonean was aware of these two previ¬ 
ous historical works and therefore urged Lazar to bring the story down 
to his own time. Here Lazar describes his debt to Alan Arcruni, by whom 
he had been educated in the house of Vahan. Since it was customary for 
authors to put a disclaimer of their worthiness at the beginning of their 
work, Lazar does the same. He adapts the Preface to Agabangelos, liken¬ 
ing the venture of authorship to a voyage over the billowing sea, and the 


19 Lazar's direct quotations from and reminiscences of previous writers are eluci¬ 
dated in the commentary to the translation. For AgaFangelos see pp.1-3, 7, 28, 32,42, 
55,56, 70-71,100-101,119,139,141,170,179. 

20 P.4. 

21 For a full discussion of this question see the Introduction to Garsoian, The Epic 
Histories. 

22 Lazar had a poor opinion of Syrians? See the references in the note to p.5. 
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craft of the historian to the construction of a ship that will bear him safely 
to port. 23 

The History proper is divided into three sections of unequal length. 
Lazar begins where P'awstos had concluded—with the division of 
Armenia into Persian and Roman sectors in 387. The departure of king 
ArSak to Greek territory [abandoned by his nobles according to Pawstos] 
is explained by Lazar as a yearning for freedom to practise his Christian 
faith. In an extensive soliloquy Argak recalls the beauties of his native 
Ayrarat, and with heavy heart leaves Armenia. But the fickle Armenian 
nobles soon tire of their monarch, Xosrov, and the shah agrees to replace 
him with his brother VramSapuh. 

Here Lazar turns to the work of MaStoc c , inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet. For details of his life he refers the reader to Koriwn's biogra¬ 
phy. 24 But Lazar adds his own comments on the difficulties caused by 
instruction being given up to that time in a foreign tongue. Syriac was 
used in the Persian sector ruled by Vramgapuh. This was incomprehensi¬ 
ble to the congregations, and difficult for the young clerics to learn. Lazar 
is referring to the formal liturgical worship of the church and the reading 
of scripture. He omits any reference to a similar problem in the Greek 
sector of Armenia. Despite his praise of Koriwn, Lazar's account of the 
invention of the script is at variance with the former's. Koriwn, followed 
by Movses XorenacT, indicates that the first effort was based on a system 
devised by a Syrian bishop Daniel. This proved inadequate, being based 
on a Semitic alphabet. The final script, invented by Magtoc* with the help 
of a Greek calligrapher named Rufinus, was based on the Greek alpha¬ 
bet. It was this Greek model—with letters for the vowels, plus extra ones 
for sounds not found in Greek—that solved the problem. But Lazar im¬ 
plies that Magtoc c used Daniel's letters, which he then adapted to the 
Greek alphabet under the direction of the patriarch Sahak. All sources 
agree in stressing the later role of Sahak in the translation of the bible, 
but only Lazar associates Sahak so closely with the actual invention of 
the alphabet. Many other books of importance for the church were 
translated by younger disciples of Sahak and Magtoc c , who were sent 
abroad to learn Syriac and Greek. 25 


23 The simile is common. For further references see Thomson, Agathangelos, #1, n.l. 

24 P.13. 

25 The invention of the Armenian script and the beginnings of Armenian literature 
have naturally attracted a great deal of attention. For a brief survey see Inglisian, 
"Die armenische Literatur." The prime source is the biography of MaStoc* by Koriwn, 
for which see Maksoudian's Introduction. 
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On Vramgapuh's death the Armenian nobles petitioned the shah for 
the return of Xosrov. Being "a very old man," he died after only eight 
months in his second reign. At this point Lazar indicates that the shah 
Yazkert I intended to abolish the Armenian Arsacid dynasty. He was 
anxious to integrate that province more fully into the empire, and to 
counter Armenian Christian links with the Roman empire by encourag¬ 
ing the spread of Persian religion and culture and by arranging mar¬ 
riages between Persians and Armenians. So he appointed his own son 
Sapuh as king, it being a common practice for sons of the shah to rule 
provinces in the empire. Lazar notes that Yazkert's father, Vram, had 
been ruler of Krman before ascending the throne. 26 

When Yazkert I died in 420, his son Sapuh was murdered at court 
and the throne of Persia went to Vram [V, 420-438]. He gave the 
Armenians the son of VramSapuh, Artages, who proved exceedingly un¬ 
popular. Lazar blames his personal morals for his rejection by the 
Armenian nobles, despite the patriarch Sahak's objections. He was an 
Arsacid, and Lazar sees in his rejection the fulfilment of the curse of 
Nerses found in the History of P'awstos. 27 In the sixth year of his reign 
Artages was deposed and Sahak relieved of his rank. The Arsacid dy¬ 
nasty was no more; and Persian officials [marzpan] were sent to govern 
the province. Furthermore, patriarchs not descended from the family of 
Gregory were appointed, the first two successors to Sahak being Syrians, 
whose church had official sanction in Iran. 

This turn of events, described as the fulfilment of a curse, occasioned 
in turn a prophecy. In Lazar's History at this point occurs a long "Vision" 
attributed to Sahak. It brings consolation by predicting that after 350 
years of storm in Armenia's fortunes, the monarchy will be renewed 
from the Arsacid family and the priesthood from the progeny of 
Gregory. This long Vision had its own history as a separate document, 
and was known also in a Greek version. 28 It was not part of the original 
text of Lazar; and in view of its reference to 350 years, its origin must be 
sought as an item to justify the interpretation of events of the later eighth 
century. Lazar brings his first section to a conclusion by briefly describ¬ 
ing the deaths of Sahak (in 438) and of MaStoc* (in 439). 


26 P.18. For parallels in the History of Movses Xorenac'i see the notes to the transla¬ 
tion below. 

27 P.22; cf. Pawstos, IV 15. 

28 See Garitte, "La vision." References to the Vision in later Armenian literature are 
collected by Akinean, Tesil. For Armenian texts of this kind see Frasson. 
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PART II 

Lazar makes the transition to his second section by observing that 
"through the intercession of these [two] holy departed Armenia was 
blessed with the observance of the orthodox faith until the twelfth year of 
Yazkert, king of Persia and son of Vfam." This brings us to the year 449- 
450 and the outbreak of the famous revolt led by Vahan's uncle Vardan 
Mamikonean. 

This revolt, which ended in failure on the battlefield but was fol¬ 
lowed by a relaxation of Persian efforts to convert Armenia forcibly to 
Zoroastrianism, is the most famous single episode in Armenian history. 
The classic description is that in Elige's Concerning Vardan and the 
Armenian War. The question thus arises as to which account is the earlier, 
for Elige claims to have been an eye-witness, while Lazar took his infor¬ 
mation from surviving participants. That the two versions of the rebel¬ 
lion are related is clear from exact verbal correspondence at many points, 
especially in various lists of participants at councils and strategic meet¬ 
ings. But there are reasons for placing Elige's work later than the fifth 
century: 29 his use of Philo, who was not translated in the first generation 
of Armenian literature; his suggestion that religious debates were held in 
Iran, not otherwise attested until the late sixth century; and his whole 
view of the revolt in terms of general forces of good and evil. Lazar's ap¬ 
proach to the rebellion is more specific: he attributes its immediate cause 
to revenge by the prince of Siwnik c , Vasak, on his son-in-law Varazvalan 
for unspecified insults to his [Vasak's] daughter. Varazvalan was ex¬ 
pelled from Armenia. Becoming a renegade, he hoped to take Vasak's 
place as governor of Armenia. Rather than the outcome of Yazkert's 
long-standing policy, which is Elige's view, Lazar sees the revolt as 
prompted by the shah's ambitious chancellor, Mihrnerseh, delighted to 
find this Armenian accomplice. 

The details of the agreements and differences between Lazar and 
Elige are spelled out in the commentary to the translation. Here it may 
suffice to point to the basic themes: 30 

1. A written demand to abandon Christianity occasions a council of 
clergy and nobles, who draft a refusal and a defence of Christianity. 

2. Leading nobles are summoned to court. Faced with an ultimatum, 
they feign submission. (Lazar expands at length on Vardan's leading 
role, and his hesitation at such deceit. He emphasizes the involvement of 


29 See the Introduction to Thomson, Elishe, for a general discussion. 

30 More detailed information will be found in the notes to the translation below. 
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Georgians and Albanians [ Aiuank 1 ] from the beginnning, whereas EliSe 
downplays the role of all other Christians in the empire.) 

3. Delighted with their submission, the shah sends them back in 
honour—but accompanied by numbers of magi to convert the mass of 
the population. 

4. The nobles are badly received back in Armenia. 

5. According to Lazar, Vardan decides to go into exile, but is brought 
back by popular demand. According to Eh§e, popular resistance begins, 
led by the clergy. 

6. The nobles and army take an oath and covenant on the gospel to 
defend their faith. Attacks on the Persians in Armenia begin. 

7. The hot summer passes. 

8. The Armenians request help from the Greek emperor, but it is not 
forthcoming. 

9. Vardan and his troops win a victory in Albania, despite the fact 
that Vasak and other renegades abandon the covenant. 

10. Winter passes. 

11. Soon after Easter [in 451] a large Persian army approaches 
through Her and Zarevand and stops in the province of Artaz—near the 
village of Avarayr, says Lazar, a detail added by EliSe later in his ac¬ 
count. 

12. The Armenians prepare for battle—on the night of the Friday of 
Pentecost, according to Lazar. Lewond and Vardan address the troops. 
(EhSe spreads this over several days.) The liturgy is celebrated. 

13. In the morning battle is joined. The Armenians are defeated, and 
1,036, including Vardan, are slain. The Persians lose 3,544. 

14. Although scattered resistance follows, the surviving leaders are 
taken to court as prisoners. 

15. The tables are turned on Vasak. Instead of rewards for aiding the 
Persians, he gains opprobrium for bringing disaster and causing the re¬ 
bellion. He eventually dies in ignominy. 

16. Most of the captured clergy and nobles are sent into exile in 
Vrkan. 

17. In Yazkert's sixteenth year (453/4) he wages an unsuccessful war 
against the Kushans. His advisors blame the Christians in prison for the 
defeat. 

18. Both EiiSe and Lazar give a lengthy account of the ensuing mar¬ 
tyrdoms in the desert near NiSapur. 
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At this point 31 Lazar returns to the "previous section" in order to 
continue the story "in chronological order" from Yazkert's seventeeth 
year. He returns to the fortunes of the sons of the Mamikonean martyrs, 
whom ASuSay had been able to rescue from the Sasanian court and take 
to his own house. 

19. On Yazkert's death his son Peroz alleviated the lot of the remain¬ 
ing prisoners. Both Elige and Lazar praise the fortitude of the wives left 
in Armenia and of the widows of those killed in the revolt. 

20. EliSe ends with the expectation of the prisoners' release in the 
sixth year of Peroz, an event which Lazar briefly describes. 


PART III 

The third, and longest, section of his History Lazar devotes specifi¬ 
cally to the career of his patron. 32 Hmayeak Mamikonean's widow, Juik, 
came to her sister, AnuSvram the wife of ASuSay. As just noted, ASuSay 
had been able to bring the sons of Hmayeak to his own house; so Vahan, 
Vasak, and ArtaSes were raised there by their mother and aunt, while the 
youngest, Vard, remained on the Mamikonean estates in Tayk c . Lazar 
expiates on the contrast between the moral virtue of these young men, 
their prowess in manly sports, and modesty of circumstances, with the 
lawlessness that prevailed in Armenia at large. For there were many who 
apostatized and bribed the Persians in order to retain their estates. But 
Lazar equates virtue and valour; and thus he indicates that the Armenian 
soldiery, formerly renowed for its martial spirit, was now "a mockery 
and jest." The Armenians had become inferior even to the Syrians! 

The chief of the collaborators was GadiSo Xorxoruni, while the 
Catholicos Giwt gave leadership to the oppressed believers. The latter 
was deposed from his rank by the shah Peroz, to whom GadiSo had ad¬ 
dressed charges of subversion. These charges, and Giwt's defense, give 
Lazar an occasion to express general attitudes through speeches put into 
the mouths of the protagonists: the role of a shah, the rights of his sub¬ 
jects, their duties of obedience in all but freedom of religion. Vahan too 
was attacked by jealous rivals. He made two visits to the Sasanian court 
in order to defend himself. The first time "he weakened in the faith" and 
apostatized; the second time he brought much gold. But events in 


31 P.107. 

32 Although the editors of the critical text mark Part IE as beginning on p.107, it is 
on p.110 that Lazar turns back to the career of Vahan and his brothers. 
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Georgia brought matters to a head and forced a more radical decision 
upon him. 

In 482 the king of Georgia, Vaxbang Gorgasal, put to death the bdeaSx 
Vazgen. 33 The latter had earlier apostatized, and in return had received a 
Sasanian princess as wife and the viceroyalty of Albania. Lazar does not 
point out the connection between Vazgen and his patron, Vahan 
Mamikonean, because their relationship was too close for comfort. First, 
Vazgen was the son of ASu§ay, in whose house Vahan and his brothers 
had grown up and where Lazar himself had found a refuge. Second, 
Vazgen had married Vardan Mamikonean's daughter, SuSanik, who was 
thus Vahan's cousin. On his apostasy Vazgen had so maltreated SuSanik 
that she died; she was soon to become regarded as a saint, martyred for 
her faith. 34 But Lazar gives no hint that family concerns had any connec¬ 
tion with Vahan's support for the Georgian king. For the killing of 
Vazgen naturally brought Persian reprisals upon VaxFang Gorgasal, 
who rose in revolt. 

Lazar states that the "outbreak of trouble in Georgia" occurred in the 
twenty-fifth year of Peroz. Here he has omitted the brief reign of 
Hormizd and calculated directly from Yazkert's death. He had earlier 
noted that Peroz gained the victory in the war of succession to the 
Sasanian throne, but he does not make it clear that his few preceding 
pages had taken Vahan's fortunes from his youth [in 454/5, the 17th year 
of Yazkert] down to 482. 

Some Armenian troops were serving in the Persian army stationed in 
Albania when Vaxt c ang's revolt broke out. 35 They joined the other Ar¬ 
menian nobles back in Armenia (a minority) who thought that this was a 
favourable opportunity to shake off the Persian yoke. Vahan agreed to 
join the movement, although his youngest brother Vard was now a 
hostage at court. As in 450, when his uncle led the rebellion, the nobles 
again took an oath on the gospel—though immediately they were be¬ 
trayed from within their ranks. The Persian marzpan managed to escape; 
reinforced from Azerbaijan he invaded Armenia. However, Vahan won a 

33 P.118 

34 See Peeters, "Sainte Sousanik," for the development of the cult of SuSanik. Her 
martyrdom is the subject of one of the earliest original works in Georgian literature; 
see the critical edition of the Georgian and Armenian versions of the Martvilobay 
SuSanikisi written by Iakob C'urtaveli [Abulaje, 1938, reprinted 1978]. 

35 For the historical situation see Toumanoff, Studies, p.364-5, and for the date of 
482 Yuzbashian, "The Chronology." Yuzbashian's more extensive study of this pe¬ 
riod [Of Avarairskoi bitvy k soglasheniiu v Nuarsake, Erevan 1989] was not available to 
me at the time of writing. 
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preliminary victory over the 7,000 Persians who had crossed the Araxes. 
This was late in the year, for Lazar states that the Armenians then dis¬ 
banded to rest for the winter and prepare for warfare in the spring. 36 
Meanwhile, Vaxbang procrastinated in sending help from Georgia; while 
some Armenians joined Vahan's cause and others joined the apostates. 

In the spring [of 483] a larger Persian force approached, supported by 
the prince of Siwnik £ . Vahan and his troops left the capital Dvin and en¬ 
gaged the enemy at Nersehapat. They won a decisive victory. To add to 
their joy, Vard had escaped from Iran and rejoined his brothers. The 
Persians also invaded Georgia, and Vaxbang urgently requested help. 
But relations between the Christian armies were strained; Lazar refers 
again to the procrastinating tactics of Vaxt c ang. This time the Persians 
scattered the rebels. Vahan's brother Vasak was killed, and the Armenian 
forces withdrew to the mountains of Tayk c . 

The Persian general Mihran pursued them, and opened peace dis¬ 
cussions with Vahan. Here Lazar treats extensively of the motives for re¬ 
bellion and the desire for freedom of worship. 37 However, Mihran was 
summoned back to court, so Vahan was left free to return to Ayrarat. He 
moved on to Dwin, intending to wait there until the next winter should 
pass. 

In the spring [of 484] once more the Persians advanced into Armenia, 
this time under the command of Hazarawuxt. Crossing the Araxes, they 
approached Dwin. Vahan and his supporters were forced to withdraw. 
There ensued a period of manoeuvering in which the Armenian forces 
eluded their pursuers; but some were captured in ambush. At this point 
Hazarawuxt received instructions from the shah to move into Georgia 
and subdue Vaxt c ang; Peroz himself was about to march on the 
Hephthalites in the east. Hazarawuxt's campaign was successful, and 
Vaxt'ang fled to Egeria. Meanwhile, Sapuh Mihranean was left in 
Armenia as marzpan, but was unable to capture Vahan. For some time the 
two sides stalked each other, fighting skirmishes. In one encounter 
Vahan, with just a few supporters, slew the apostate prince of Siwnik c , 
exasperating the far larger Persian forces. 

At this impasse word suddenly arrived of the disastrous attack of 
Peroz on the Hephthalites. He had been killed and his army destroyed. 38 
Sapuh and his army rushed back to Persia, leaving Vahan once again free 
to come to ValarSapat and Dwin. Hazarawuxt too set out directly from 

« P.126. 

37 Pp.136-9. 

38 P.154. 
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Georgia for the Iranian capital. There ValarS, brother of Peroz, was 
elected shah. On the second day of his reign (according to Lazar) he 
turned his attention to Armenian affairs. 39 

The rest of his History Lazar devotes to the negotiations between 
Vahan and the new shah's emissaries as they tried to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. Lazar indicates that ValarS was anxious to enjoy the 
benefits of an obedient and prosperous province; that the Armenians—if 
united—would pose a serious military threat; and that the presumptuous 
and tyrannical policy of Peroz had brought about his own downfall. The 
Persian envoy was Nixor; he stopped in the province of Her (on the 
Persian border), and from the village of Nuarsak sent messengers to 
Vahan. The latter demanded three conditions before he would submit to 
the shah: 

1. the practice of the Armenian patrimonial and original religion, and 
free observance of Christian rites; 

2. that the shah treat his subjects justly, not imperiously, and honour 
the wise and honourable while spurning the worthless and foolish; 

3. that the shah deal directly with his subjects so that enquiries would 
be open and honest. The use of intermediaries and reports leads to 
distortion and lies, so that justice is subverted. 

If these are conditions are met, said Vahan, we shall return to the 
loyal service of the lord of the Aryans. When Nixor and he met face to 
face, Nixor put the blame for the rebellion on the presumptuous charac¬ 
ter of Peroz. Vahan was given a very cordial reception—much to the 
chagrin of those Armenians who had earlier thrown in their lot with the 
Persians—and Nixor promised that the shah would treat him justly. He 
suggested that it would be a tactful gesture to send the Armenian cavalry 
to support ValarS in the civil war against his brother Zareh. Led by 
Grigor Mamikonean, Vahan's nephew, the Armenians joined the suc¬ 
cessful campaign which led to the defeat and death of Zareh. Soon there¬ 
after Vahan himself arrived at court. 40 

The interview between Vahan and ValarS passed as expected. The 
same arguments were rehearsed in even more persuasive fashion, and 
ValarS granted Vahan a full pardon. He was restored to the office of 
sparapet [hereditary in the Mamikonean family], and made a triumphal 
return to Armenia. The next marzpan of Armenia was named Andekan. 
Lazar praises his perspicacity, and has him report favourably to the shah 
on the wisdom and prudence of Vahan. At his urging the position of 

39 P.158. 

40 P.172. 
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marzpan was bestowed on Vahan himself as an honest and able subject. 
When the edict of appointment arrived, great rejoicing naturally ensued. 
Lazar ends his History with a sermon by the Catholicos John Mandakuni, 
celebrating this latest miracle wrought by God. In a wealth of biblical im¬ 
agery John points to the defeat of God's enemies, the end of servitude, 
the shame of apostates, the triumph of the strong, and the role of the 
church. 


LAZAR AS HISTORIAN 

Lazar's History did not have any immediate impact in Armenian lit¬ 
erature. It was more than a century before another historian picked up 
the theme. Sebeos, whose work dates to the late seventh century, refers in 
his Preface to Vardan Mamikonean's revolt—which, he says, had been 
described by "others." Neither EliSe nor Lazar is mentioned by name, but 
this first section of Sebeos has echoes of Elite's account of the role of 
Vardan. 41 Sebeos also mentions the martyrdom of the imprisoned clergy 
near Niw§apuh, but names the site T c eark c imi, which is unknown to ear¬ 
lier writers. 42 His History proper begins with the oppression of king 
Peroz, which caused Vahan to rebel. However, the following description 
of events is entirely at variance with that by Lazar. The latter has no ref¬ 
erence to Vahan leading 30,000 soldiers to victory over the Persians at 
Geran (which is otherwise unattested); 43 Sebeos refers to the Hephthalites 
who defeated Peroz as Kushans, 44 and he ascribes the reconciliation and 
appointment of Vahan as marzpan to the reign of Kawat, successor of 
ValarS. The only parallel is a reference to Vahan's restoration of the 
cathedral at ValarSapat. But Lazar refers to its fabric having "worn old," 
whereas Sebeos states that this and other churches had been destroyed 
by the Persians. 45 Sebeos, therefore, shows no knowledge of Lazar's 
History. 

More difficult to date is the History of Movses Xorena^i, who most 
definitely did use Lazar as a source. He does not name Lazar, but Movses 
does not name many of his sources. 46 And since Lazar praises the 
Mamikonean family, while Movses downplays their role in favour of the 

41 Thomson, Etishe, p.30. 

42 Sebeos, p.65. 

43 Sebeos, p.66. 

44 Sebeos, p.67. 

45 Sebeos, p.66; cf. Lazar, p.157. 

46 See the discussion in the Introduction to Thomson, Moses Khorenats'i. 
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Bagratids, it is not surprising that he should pass over this ardent sup¬ 
porter of Vahan. Movses ends his History with the deaths of Sahak and 
Mesrop [i.e. MaStoc* 1 ]. But for the preceding half-century—from the divi¬ 
sion of Armenia in 387 when Lazar begins—he has taken Lazar as a basis 
for his own elaborations and interpretations. Movses is also familiar with 
the "Vision" of Sahak, though he does not refer to the 350 years between 
the supposed time of the vision and its fulfilment. 47 

The first reference to Lazar by name does not come before the year 
1000. Asofik [Step c anos of Taron] gives a list of previous historians in his 
first chapter; he names Lazar after EiiSe. In his Third Book Asolik refers 
to Koriwn and Lazar as giving information concerning the activity of 
Ma§toc c , and offers a description of Sahak's Vision. 48 Since this Vision 
had a separate textual history—witness the Greek version of the text and 
a reference to it in the List of Catholicoi 49 —it is not surprising that other 
writers refer to it without indicating that it might be found in the History 
of Lazar. In the tenth century such authors include Tovma Arcruni. 50 In 
the eleventh century Grigor Magistros refers to the visions of David and 
of Sahak and to the prophetic lament of Movses Xorenac c i. 51 In the 
twelfth century Nerses Snorhali and Nerses of Lambron also refer to the 
Vision. Samuel of Ani knows of "Lazarik" the historian, 52 but has no ref¬ 
erence to the Vision. 

Later historians have more to say. The chronicler Vardan refers to 
Lazar "the historian" among the third and latest group of translators as¬ 
sociated with MaStoc c . 53 He does not state that in Lazar could be found 
Sahak's Vision, of which he gives a brief summary. He was dependent on 
Lazar's History for much information; but, as so often, he does not name 
his source. 54 Vardan's contemporary Kirakos of Ganjak places Lazar after 
EliSe, though he also makes him a pupil of Sahak and MaStocL He alludes 
to Lazar's merits as a historian in the days of Vahan Mamikonean. 55 But 


47 Movses, III 66. 

48 Asolik, IK 1-2. 

49 For the List of Catholicoi see Garitte, Narratio, p.403 [= #23 of the List]. 

50 T'ovma, p.74. John Catholicos [#14] refers to the situation which prompted 
Sahak to expound his vision, but not to the vision itself. As Maksoudian, p.245, notes: 
"Yovhannes does not seem to be familiar with Lazar P c arpec c i." 

51 Letter 18 [p.55]. 

52 Samuel, s.a. 507. 

53 Vardan, p.51. 

54 For Vardan's sources see Thomson, "The Historical Compilation." 

55 Kirakos, pp.7,28,37. 
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although he refers to Sahak's Vision, he does not associate it with Lazar. 56 
In the following century Mxibar of Ayrivank c , like many of his predeces¬ 
sors, lists the earlier historians. Curiously he has two references to a 
Lazar. The first comes after Pawstos Buzand—as indeed Lazar had 
claimed at the beginning of his own work; then a Lazar Parpec { i follows 
Movses Xorenac'i but precedes EliSe. 57 In his text MxiPar refers to EliSe 
and Lazar as historians active in the year 500. He places Sahak's Vision in 
402, but without referring to a written source. 58 To close this brief listing, 
we may note that Step'anos Orbelean refers to EliSe and Lazar as histori¬ 
ans of Vardan Mamikonean's revolt and of the fate of Vasak. He also 
used Lazar for his long account of Yazd's death at Persian hands. He 
only briefly refers to ValarS and Vahan making peace, without naming 
any particular source. 59 

It is not surprising that Lazar does not figure in historians who do 
not refer to the period he describes—Lewond, for example, Aristakes, or 
Smbat. It is, however, more noteworthy that he is not named in any of 
the surviving colophons through the twelfth century. 60 And it is particu¬ 
larly striking that two tenth century authors who deal with the second 
half of the fifth century do not name Lazar. T c ovma Arcruni did use 
Lazar as a basis for his account of Vahan Mamikonean's rebellion, of 
which he only describes the first part. John Catholicos, on the other hand, 
copied Sebeos for his reference to that rebellion and the appointment of 
Vahan as marzpan after Peroz had been killed by the Kushans. He was 
not familiar with Lazar. 

In sum, knowledge of Lazar's History was quite rare before 1000. 
Only Movses Xorenac c i and Tovma Arcruni used it—without acknowl¬ 
edgement. After Asolik, Lazar's name appears more regularly, and the 
earliest surviving fragment dates from that period. 


Lazar frequently identifies three kinds of sources: written ones—the 
Histories of Agabangelos and Pawstos, and the biography of MaStoc* by 
Koriwn; oral ones—information from acquaintances such as ArSawir 
Kamsarakan, or from hearsay; and personal knowledge or personal in¬ 
vestigation. 


56 P.328. 

57 Mxitfar, p.261. 
s* Pp.285,287. 

59 Step'anos, chs. 17-19. 

See MaFevosyan, Hayeren Jetagreri HiSatakaranner 5-12dd. 
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1. AgaFangelos. According to Lazar he was the first to set down in 
writing an Armenian history. Since it deals with the conversion of the 
country it is known as the "Book of Gregory" or the "History of 
Gregory." 61 Of this book Lazar gives a detailed summary—the only vari¬ 
ant from the original being that he gives Xosrov two sons, whereas 
Agat c angelos only names Trdat. 62 In addition to this summary Lazar 
refers to Gregory's vision. 63 

By Lazar's time Gregory's cult had developed. Lazar refers twice to 
relics of the Illuminator which were carried in procession. 64 He describes 
Bagawan as a shrine of Gregory's cult; this was the site of Trdat's bap¬ 
tism in the account of Agatcangelos, but not otherwise significant. 65 More 
important is the role of Gregory as intercessor. Lazar is the first to refer 
to the invocation of Gregory; the Armenian princes associate the inter¬ 
cession of Gregory with that of their ancestors martyred in the time of 
Vardan; and Nerseh Kamsarakan calls for his aid in delivering his 
brother from captivity. "He [Gregory] heard and immediately spoke to 
Christ." Nerseh's brother promptly escaped. 66 And Lazar refers to the 
triumph of saint Gregory with all his ascetic companions that was re¬ 
flected in Vahan's success. 67 

However, these were developments beyond the story in 
Agabangelos. As a written source the latter's History was used frequently 
by Lazar without reference to Gregory. The Preface was adapted for 
Lazar's own Introduction. And the long section known as the Teaching of 
Saint Gregory provided several themes: the sarcastic description of the 
"sooty-faced" ministers of the cult of fire as they dealt with the ashes; the 
invitation to the banquet of Christ and the cup of martyrdom; and the 
theme of the final sermon by John Mandakuni—the role of types and ex¬ 
amples in the Old Testament as prefiguring and explaining both the 
Christian dispensation through Christ and the present Armenian tri¬ 
umph. 68 

2. P c awstos had taken the history of Armenia from where 
Agabangelos ends down to the division of the country in 387. As noted 
above, Lazar does not know the real meaning of Buzand; he associates it 

1,1 Lazar, pp.l, 203. 

62 Pp.2-3. 

63 Pp.28,42. 

« Pp.55,176. 

65 Pp.139,141; cf. Agatcangelos, #817,832. 

66 Lazar, pp.119,139. 

« 7 P.170. 

Pp.56,70-71,179-182. 
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with Byzantium. Nonetheless, the explanation gave him a chance to 
show off his learning and to extol Greek scholarship and learning in gen¬ 
eral: "Streams of wisdom have been flowing in abundance from that 
city." 69 But P'awstos was not a great influence on Lazar's own History. 
He refers to Nerses' prophecy; but in quoting it he goes beyond the text 
of P c awstos to incorporate details from the later Life of Nerses. 70 
[However, in view of the revised nature of the text of this History, such 
additions to the sources might be later elaborations not due to the pen of 
Lazar himself.] At a later point, when the Armenian nobles try to per¬ 
suade Vahan to join them, they realised "from written accounts" how es¬ 
sential the role of the Mamikonean family had been in the past. Only the 
History of Pawstos fits this description—unless this remark was added 
by a scribe familiar with EiiSe. 71 

3. Lazar also acknowledges his debt to Koriwn's biography of 
MaStoc c , from which "he gained precise information, having read it 
many times." Lazar used it to confirm oral information "from accurate 
informants" about the day of Sahak's death. 72 And he refers to Koriwn 
and the disciples of MaStoc c reporting a vision of a light radiating around 
Lewond while he was asleep. 73 This is not in Koriwn. So Lazar had no 
hesitation in adding to Koriwn's account of the invention of the script, 
even changing important apects of it, because he had access to fuller in¬ 
formation or tradition. 74 Where the text of Koriwn agreed with that in¬ 
formation, Lazar happily said so. 

4. MaStoc c disciples were thus the source of some information. 
Unknown nobles also provided Lazar with details of their imprisonment 
that followed the defeat at Avarayr. 75 In particular, ArSawir Kamsarakan 
was the informant on whom Lazar depended for that episode. What he 
heard from him he wrote down with care. 76 Lazar admits that he may not 
remember everything in the right order, but he does claim that nothing 
was forgotten. ArSawir had married a daughter of Vardan 
Mamikonean. 77 And Lazar was in a position to learn from ArSawir, since 


69 Pp.3-5. 

70 Pp.ll-12. 

71 P.50. 

72 Pp.13,37. 

73 P.70. 

74 As for the description of the invention of the script; see esp. p.14. 

75 P.109. 

76 Pp.101,105 
P.65. 
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he spent some years of his life with ArSawir's sons, Nerseh and Hrahat. 78 
He also learned details of Vasak of Siwnik c s death from the latter's ser¬ 
vants. 79 

5. Therefore Lazar's claim to have personal knowledge of events he 
describes has generally to be interpreted as secondhand knowledge. He 
knew people who had known Magtoc 4 ; he knew surviviors from the bat¬ 
tle of Avarayr; he had interviewed survivors of the subsequent impris¬ 
onment; and he knew of Vahan's campaigns from Nerseh and Hrahat 
(amongst others) who had participated in them. These were events in 
which Lazar had not personally taken part, but they had occurred in his 
childhood and youth, and he had grown up in the circle of the most sig¬ 
nificant protagonists. 

In addition to his knowledge of earlier literary works in Armenian, 
Lazar claims personal knowledge of Greek theological writings. His 
training had been clerical; like many Armenians he had spent time in 
Greek territory, perhaps Constantinople itself, 80 and the experience left a 
deep impression. Although the influence of Syrian traditions, both liter¬ 
ary and liturgical, had been strong on early Armenian Christianity, 81 
Lazar often refers to Syrians with contempt, 82 while his attitude to Greek 
learning is equally extreme in the opposite direction. In his defence 
against calumny Lazar emphasizes his knowledge of scripture, the basis 
of Christian learning. He had also studied the books of the fathers of the 
church: specifically named are Athanasius of Alexandria, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil of Caesarea, and Gregory of 
Nazianzen, called the "theologian" par excellence. 83 Among these fathers 
he includes Gregory "the teacher of Armenia." Since Lazar was familiar 
with the Teaching of Saint Gregory in the History of Agabangelos, this is 
the work more likely to be in his mind than the series of homilies as¬ 
cribed to Gregory, the Yadaxapatum Caik c . 

Lazar aso refers to the writings of other men who did not promote 
orthodox [ulfap'ar] teaching and who were anathematized by the holy 
Catholic and Apostolic church: Arius of Alexandria, Apollinarius of 

78 P.188. 

” P.86. 

80 P.187. The expression i Hoioms in the plural implies Roman [i.e. Byzantine] terri¬ 
tory rather than the capital, but very many Armenians did visit Constantinople, as is 
clear from Koriwn. 

81 For an introduction to this large subject, with bibliography, see Winkler, Das ar- 
menische Initiationsrituale. 

82 See p.5, n.l. below. 

83 P.192. 
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Laodicea, Nestorius of Antioch, Eutychius of Constantinople, and Mani. 
However, it is noteworthy that Lazar states that those who follow these 
teachers err "by words and not by deeds." 84 He is prepared to grant that 
such heretics could still lead moral and ascetic lives. 

What Lazar does not say is whether any of these books were avail¬ 
able in the Armenian tongue. His emphasis is on Greek scholarship, pur¬ 
sued in Greek territory. The only author whom he quotes explicitly is the 
"Ecclesiastical Rhetor," i.e. Eusebius of Caesarea to whose Ecclesiastical 
History he refers. 85 There is a reminiscence of the Chronicle by Eusebius at 
the beginning of Lazar's work; but this may be another instance of later 
editorial activity, for the phrase does not make good sense in its con¬ 
text. 86 Even though he does not quote them verbatim, Lazar was also 
familiar with secular texts. He refers explicitly to the "History of 
Alexander" and describes an episode appropriate to his narrative. 87 He 
also quotes a "fable" which has a very close parallel in the Wisdom of 
Ahikar, a text popular in Armenia and other countries of the Near East. 88 

In his History Lazar did not address learned theological problems. 
His references to ecclesiastical affairs are made in connection with 
broader political concerns. The society in which he lived was nominally 
Christian; he refers frequently to Christian rites, and stresses the role of 
the clergy in the events of his time. The church building is a prominent 
feature of the landscape, and the Christian faith a cause for which his 
heroes will happily give their lives. Yet backsliding is easy, and many 
will go to eternal damnation because they chose the immediate advan¬ 
tages of appeasing their Persian lords. 

In his long speeches, which reveal the motives and assumptions of 
his protagonists, Lazar has no need of learned theology. The questions he 
raises and the positions he defends are basic ones, and no further sub¬ 
stantiation is required beyond scripture. In his use of the bible as the 
mainstay of the Christian faith Lazar is hardly unusual. The narrative of 
Agatiangelos before him was so imbued with biblical imagery that it is 
often impossible to point to specific borrowings. Lazar's language too is 
often biblical in tone. Specific quotations may be presented in order to 


84 P.193. 

85 P.169. 

86 P. 2: "I have perused many works of the former historians of Armenia," when 
only AgaFangeios, P'awstos, and later Koriwn are mentioned. The phrase is paral¬ 
leled at the beginning of the Armenian version of Eusebius' Chronicle. 

87 P.133. 

88 P.193. 
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justify specific statements. But in a more general sense Lazar was so fa¬ 
miliar with the old and new testaments that metaphors and similes flow 
naturally without acknowledgment. Such allusions are not always direct 
quotations. Many passages are adaptations of scripture, or combinations 
of expressions from several different verses. In certain places one can say 
no more than that the passage is based (for example) on the psalms, 
where certain themes found in many separate psalms have been com¬ 
bined and adapted to Lazar's purpose. 89 

Furthermore, like other Armenian writers Lazar was not only famil¬ 
iar with the bible as a written text, he had lived in clerical and monastic 
circles where reading out loud, singing, and hearing the scriptures 
would occur several times a day. And the biblical imagery in the liturgi¬ 
cal and other regular services of the church, with cycles of readings re¬ 
peated at specific intervals, could only reinforce this oral reception. Lazar 
did not need a concordance to find some suitable quotation that would 
enhance his narrative. His style was a natural reflection of his upbringing 
and his way of life. 

So, for example, as the Armenians ponder a response to the shah's 
summons, 90 the paragraph that Lazar puts into their mouths may seem a 
pastiche when the specific allusions are individually identified. But the 
passage flows naturally. When the author needed to allude briefly and 
succinctly to several themes—apostasy and its consequences; the impor¬ 
tance of a united front; the example of the apostles; the support of God— 
the arguments were ready in his mind. Conversely, phrases taken from 
the old testament would recall to the attentive reader (and listener) per¬ 
sons and events that had parallels to the situation described by Lazar. 

Agat c angelos and Pawstos had used speeches and letters to empha¬ 
size certain points of view and to lend authority to their statements. In 
the same way Lazar expresses certain attitudes and assumptions about 
correct behaviour through the same literary device. As just noted, he was 
familiar with many of the Armenians who had lived through the unsuc¬ 
cessful revolt led by Vardan and the reversal of fortune a generation 
later. But we are not to take the exchanges between the protagonists as 
an attempt to reproduce arguments delivered on those occasions. Lazar 
uses the speech and soliloquy to formulate his own interpretation of the 
actors' motives. Whether the Armenians and Persians were driven by 
other considerations we cannot tell. Lazar was concerned not merely to 

89 The Index of scriptural quotations and allusions at the end of this book is thus a 
guide rather than an exhaustive compilation of all reminiscences of scripture. 

90 P.47. 
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tell a story for entertainment—though the importance of story-telling in 
his society should not be overlooked—not merely to praise famous 
men—which was part of his duty to his patron—but more especially to 
give a persuasive model of right conduct based on Christian principles. 

It is therefore rather surprising that at the beginning of his History 
Lazar gives us a long soliloquy in which king ArSak decides to abandon 
Armenia. 91 For the sake of peace and quiet he retired from the scene. But 
this is not the message of the rest of the book. Flight does not solve the 
dilemma: one must stand firm for one's ideals, even at the cost of death. 
ArSak's retreat represents the demise of the Arsacid dynasty, which had 
proven unequal to the struggle. And the final representative of the royal 
line, ArtaSes, patterned in his own debauched life the moral failings of 
his ancestors. These Fawstos had described; in no uncertain terms he 
had foretold the collapse of the Arsacid dynasty—perhaps after the 
event, but no less dramatically for that. Lazar describes the emergence of 
new leaders whose moral standards and true faith matched their valour 
in battle. Some Armenians looked back wistfully to the harmonious co¬ 
operation of Saint Gregory and king Trdat, which they saw through the 
rose-tinted spectacles of Agabangelos. The vision of a restored monarchy 
and patriarchate in the descendants of these two heroes was later put 
into the mouth of Sahak and added to Lazar's History. The author of this 
Vision was not the only Armenian with such hopes. Even after the fall of 
Constantinople a thousand years later, similar thoughts came easily to 
Armenian minds. 92 

Lazar spells out for his readers a fairly clear picture of the moral re¬ 
sponsibilities of ruler and subject. He accepts the position of Armenia as 
a province of the greater Sasanian empire. It was a large and productive 
province, whose soldiers could strengthen the shah's armies and whose 
wealth would bring profit and advantage. What was evil in Yazkert's 
policy was his attempt to impose religious as well as political control 
over the country. Lazar points out the shah's concern that a Christian 
Armenia could easily form alliances with the Christian empire to the 
west. But such danger could be avoided by just rule. The Armenian de¬ 
votion to Christianity in no way prevented loyalty to the shah in all other 
respects. 93 

Lazar expands at some length on the Iranian point of view. It is not 
only the material advantages that accrue to the empire which motivate 

91 P.8-9. 

92 See Sanjian, "Two contemporary Elegies." 

93 E.g. p.45,114. 
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the shah to foster this province. The ruler also has a spiritual duty to care 
for his subjects—that is, he has a duty to save their souls and to prevent 
them from being lost. For this he must give a reckoning to the gods. 94 
Christianity is a false religion; so by condoning its practice among his 
subjects, the shah is failing in his responsibilities. Furthermore, the anger 
of the gods can have direct consequences in this world, not just the next. 
The incomprehension of the foolish Armenians not only causes their own 
perdition, it brings disasters to the Persians. Defeat in war can be directly 
attributed to the Armenian refusal to worship fire and the sun. For these 
insults the Armenians are called "deicide." 95 

The Armenian historian thus tailors his arguments to the character of 
the ruler and the circumstances of the times. Yazkert was fanatical, Peroz 
presumptuous. ValarS can strike the right balance; by proper treatment of 
his subjects he can act as peacemaker and restore prosperity to the 
empire. In combatting Yazkert the Armenians had stated their basic atti¬ 
tude: they would be obedient to their masters, would pay tribute, serve 
in the army, and if necessary shed their blood—all provided their reli¬ 
gious faith was respected. Some Armenians might have thought it politic 
to “weaken for a while." But this was considered selfish. 96 And apostate 
Armenians were deprived not only of moral integrity but also of military 
valour. 97 They became worthless as men and useless as warriors. The 
true Armenian could not abandon his religion, which he possessed from 
God through his ancestors. 

Lazar refines these ideas towards the end of the History, where 
Vahan Mamikonean presents the conditions (accepted by the Persians) 
which will end the revolt. There are two general requirements and one 
specific one. The shah must distinguish between the virtuous and the 
wicked. These qualities are defined in broad terms, in which quality of 
birth also plays a role. Allied to this is the request that the shah become 
personally involved in the distribution of just rewards; that he give im¬ 
partial attention himself to affairs, and not rely on the reports of his min¬ 
isters which can so easily be biased. These two general conditions relate 
to the tyranny and presumption evinced by Yazkert and Peroz. 98 

The specific condition, the first and most important of the three, is 
that the Armenians be permitted to observe their Christian religion 


94 P.42. The theme is also found in EliSe, p.15,26. 

95 Pp. 87. 

96 Pp.51, 58. 

97 P.173. 

P.161. 
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openly and without fear, while the fire-temples are removed. Although 
Lazar has Vahan request that the shah "make no Armenian a magus, nor 
give anyone rank and honour because of his being a magus," he seems to 
imply that an Armenian who wished to observe Zoroastrian ritual could 
do so, provided he was given no advantage or preference. Be that as it 
may, Lazar makes it very clear that for Armenians Christianity is their 
"patrimonial and natural religion." These terms merit further discussion, 
for "natural [bnik, also "original"] is used in various contexts. 

Lazar uses the term "patrimonial" [hayreni] three times: 
p.27, of the throne of the Catholicosate, hereditary for Sahak; 
p.49, of "tradition" [aivandut c izvn\, meaning Christianity; 
p.161, of religion [awrenk c \, meaning Christian practice. Awrenk c implies 
more than a faith; it is a pattern of life. 

EliSe also uses the expression hayreni awrenk c for Christianity in 
Armenia. 99 But more commonly he uses hayreni of rank or of lands to 
which persons have a right by descent. It can be used of an Armenian 
king, Trdat, restored to his ancestral land; of Armenia in general as the 
native land; or of regions within the country as ancestral possessions of 
their respective princes. It can also be used to refer to rank, for princes or 
for the shah. 100 

These various meanings of hayreni are expressed by Lazar with the 
term bnik, not found in EliSe. Here Lazar is closer to Pawstos, who uses 
the cognate bnak to characterize the Arsacid dynasty, and emphasizes 
that the kingship of Armenia was the hereditary office of that family. 101 
Lazar uses the adjective bnik in several senses. It can be used of one's 
birthplace, of one's "native" village, or of a noble's patrimony, the land 
of his ancestors. 102 By extension it can refer to the role of authority. Thus, 
like Pawstos, Lazar calls the Arsacid dynasty the "natural, original" 
kings of Armenia. 103 Those who abandoned them to serve foreign kings 
did so "to the perdition of themselves and of the country." Just as the 
Arsacids were the natural lords of the Armenians, so the Sasanian shah 
was their natural sovereign, the lord of their fathers and ancestors. And 
the Armenians were their natural subjects. 104 But Lazar adds a proviso to 


99 EtiSe, pp.82,102 

100 Eti$e, pp.12,45,72,80,98,115,164,184,197. 

101 p or pawstos see the references in Garsoian, Epic Histories, p.517-8. 

102 Pp.9,11,38,171,177. 

103 Pp.3,8,22. 

Pp.138,166,169. 
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this: only if the shah governs properly and grants freedom of religion, 
will he be "our natural lord ... and we shall serve and obey." 

In like fashion, the descendants of saint Gregory are the "natural" 
holders of the position of Catholicos. The prelate has to live a life in ac¬ 
cordance with the original order [bnik karg], upholding the established 
rules of the holy church. 105 And Lazar can say that for Christians life on 
earth is a "pilgrimage;" our "native land" [bnik aSxarh ] is heaven. 106 
P c awstos too had used hayreni in a religious sense: Nerses set aright the 
"ancestral" canonical regulations; Yusik imitated the deeds of his fa¬ 
thers. 107 In the case of Aristakes succeeding to the bishop's throne, hayreni 
is literal—his own father's. 108 Pcawstos was not here attempting to push 
the line back beyond Gregory. 

Yet when Lazar and EfiSe refer to Christianity as "the ancestral reli¬ 
gion" of Armenia, their claim needs some elucidation. Neither author 
suggests that there were Christians in Armenia before Gregory the 
Illuminator; 109 and both indicate in the clearest way that many 
Armenians were not Christian, or would at least easily change their alle¬ 
giance for the sake of temporal gain. They took Agahangelos at his word: 
that Gregory and Trdat had converted the country—conveniently ignor¬ 
ing the message of Pawstos and Koriwn that the church had not taken 
deep root in the country at large. However, their claim was not just a 
matter of wishful thinking. Society in Armenia was regulated by ances¬ 
tral custom; titles to lands or ranks were dependent on ties of blood, not 
claims to individual merit. 110 This social order was accepted both by 
Armenians at home and by foreign rulers, Iranian shahs or Roman em¬ 
perors. Therefore any claim for freedom of Christian worship had to be 
based on grounds that the shah would consider plausible. Preservation 
of the status-quo—"our ancestral, original customs"—was a more plau¬ 
sible and persuasive argument than innovative ideas of "freedom of re¬ 
ligious expression." 

By way of conclusion let us return to the accusations against Lazar to 
which he refers in his Letter. The heresy of which he was accused by his 

kb Pp.26,27. 

106 P.89. But this is a common Christian expression; see Lampe, Lexicon, s.v.patris. 

i°7 pawstos, IE 12, IV 4. 

i<* in 5. 

109 They ignore the tradition of "Thaddaeus" found in Pawstos, as does the re¬ 
ceived Armenian version of AgaPangeios. See on this the comments of Garsoian, Epic 
Histories, p.411. 

110 On the social structure of Armenia at this period see Adontz/Garsoian, Armenia, 
Garsoian, "Prolegomena," and Toumanoff, Studies. 
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detractors he describes as too "foul" to mention. 111 This has not deterred 
modern scholars from further investigation. Lazar was accused of asso¬ 
ciating with "impure [pile] and criminal [Paragorc]” persons, and of say¬ 
ing that fornication was not a sin. Although charges of moral, and espe¬ 
cially sexual, laxity are common in diatribes against heretics of various 
kinds, there are in this case parallels of terminology in other Armenian 
documents of the period. In particular the first two canons of Sahapivan 
(held in 444 or 447) are concerned with "impurity [plcut'iwn]" and forni¬ 
cation among the clergy. The 19th canon refers to mlcneutHwn among the 
clergy, and the 20th equates Faragorc with mlcne. Although the similarity 
of mlcne [filthy] with the Syriac mslyne [from which "Messalian" is de¬ 
rived] is striking, the description of the heresy in the Canons of 
Sahapivan does not tally with what is known of common Messalian 
practices. These heretics may well have adhered to an early form of 
Paulicianism. 112 

But the precise nature of the heresy is not so important with regard 
to Lazar as the widespread and reasonably common character of that 
heresy. This made the mud of such a charge all the stickier. And Lazar 
complains that even the head of the Armenian clergy refused to help 
him, afraid of guilt by association. Lazar does not name this prelate, but 
it is unlikely to have been John Mandakuni, for the latter is treated with 
respect in the History. It would be astonishing if Lazar had given pride of 
place at the climax of his work to a man who regarded the author as a 
sinner. 

John Mandakuni was patriarch for six years. The exact dates are un¬ 
certain, but he had begun his pontificate by 482. 113 Lazar must therefore 
be referring to his successor Babgen, who would have become patriarch 
not long after Lazar had been appointed to ValarSapat by Vahan. It was 
under Babgen that the Armenian church first took a formal stand against 
the council of Chalcedon—at Dvin in 506—affirming with the Syrians the 
Henotikon of Zeno. This had in fact been promulgated in 482, but Lazar 
ignores it, and pays no attention to Greek affairs in his description of 
Vahan's rebellion which began that same year. 

It seems most implausible that Lazar could have been a heretic 
(Messalian, Paulician, or other) when he was put in charge of the admin¬ 
istration of the cathedral and monastery at ValarSapat. But his extreme 

111 P.192. 

112 See the discussion in Garsoian, Paulician Heresy, pp.207-210. 

113 For the six years see Garitte, Narratio, p.426. John is first mentioned in Lazar at 
p.122, where events that occurred in 482 are described. 
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pro-Greek attitude, his contempt for those who had not acquired a Greek 
education, his dislike of Syrians, and his obviously prickly attitude, not 
only made him personally unpopular but also put him out of the main¬ 
stream of Armenian religious politics at the end of the fifth century. A 
charge of heresy on moral grounds was easier to fabricate than substan¬ 
tiate. But the accused could find no ecclesiastical support in the highest 
places if he was known to be anti-Syrian and opposed to the movement 
that eventually led to a monophysite church. 114 

Lazar defended himself in general terms, and succeeded in gaining 
the personal support of his old friend Vahan Mamikonean. But he was 
out of tune with the trend of the times and the Armenian church hierar¬ 
chy. After his restoration to ValarSapat he is heard of no more. However, 
he did leave a more enduring personal monument than those who were 
present at the council of Dvin in 506 and supported his enemy, the patri¬ 
arch Babgen. 


1,4 This is not the place to embark on a discussion of the Armenian reaction to theo¬ 
logical disputes of the fifth century and the eventual split with the Greek church. 
Sarkissian, The Council of Chalcedon, discusses the documents involved and gives a 
general overview. The Narratio, with masterly commentary by Garitte, is more con¬ 
cerned with the aftermath of the break with Constantinople and attempts by the 
Byzantine emperors to bring the Armenian church back into their fold. There are 
many obscurities to be elucidated, and the tendentiousness of the surviving docu¬ 
ments has hindered an understanding of all the motives involved. Many of the 
historical facts are still in dispute; see Garsoian, "Some Preliminary Precisions," with 
uptodate bibliography. 



[183] LETTER OF LAZAR P'ARPECI 
Accusation of Slanderous Monks 1 

[185] Preface to the Letter sent from the City of Amida 

Divine grace perpetually illuminates the lovers of justice, and espe¬ 
cially those who occupy themselves with the study of the divine sayings. 
For they have been instructed by Christ, who said: "Study the scrip¬ 
tures." 1 They reckon the heavenly sayings to be great profit for them¬ 
selves and continually examine the same, so that they may give wings to 
their own souls and those of their hearers to attain such virtue. For they 
have received the source of power and wisdom, being instructed by the 
prophet: "He who separates the honourable from the dishonourable will 
be my mouth." 2 For the true word, 3 just and normative for congrega¬ 
tions, makes the souls of its hearers flourish and bloom with heavenly 
light. They, toiling like merchants over sea and land, devote their whole 
attention to the incorruptible treasure; 4 in return it demands from them 
the divine word for the salvation of their souls. 

Of such as these is the blessed Lazar. Zealous and diligent for this 
heavenly art, from very childhood he made a beginning in rational 
knowledge. He journeyed to the land of the Greeks and there, associating 
with noble and virtuous men, he assimilated completely the pearl—the 
divine word. 5 Then he returned to his own country. 


1 Monks: abelay. This and the collective, abeiean, are only used in the Letter, see the 
Index. 

[185] 

1 Jn. 5.39. 

2 Jer. 15.19. 

3 Word: ban. In this preface to the Letter Lazar uses ban in several senses: "Word 
[of God]," as Jn.1.1, "reason," "intelligence," and "oratory." 

4 This image is elaborated in the Preface to Agahangetos. 

3 Cf. Matt. 13.46. 

[186] 
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Because this human nature is accustomed that the wise and the 
grand buy from merchants pearls and honourable garments, so that they 
may appear renowned and glorious in the eyes of all men; likewise, 
when wise men, learned in the reading of God's commandments, heard 
his knowledge of the word, they praised him. Continuously the churches 
and martyria of the saints and places of holy learning rejoiced in him. 
The souls of those who heard him bloomed with the grace which flowed 
from his mouth. Among patriarchs and bishops he appeared as glorious 
as the morning star through his rational knowledge. 

[186] Since, in his great wisdom, the marzpan Vahan, general of 
Armenia and lord of the Mamikoneank c , wished to make him more inti¬ 
mate and dear to himself, he granted him the magnificent and famous 
spot in Nor K c alak c entitled the holy Cathedral church with its 
monastery. 1 Accepting the marzpan's charge, he took control of the ad¬ 
ministration of the site. 

He had occasion to endure affliction from some insignificant men, 
for the wooden structure 2 of the church was damaged by fire. Therefore 
he recalled and reflected on Paul's saying, that at all times those who 
love God should live without rancour, 3 just as he prayed, saying: “We 
beseech God that nothing evil befall us." 4 So he desired to go to the land 
of the Greeks. He reached the city of Amida, and there he stopped for a 
while. On seeing that, the malicious men increased their slanders about 
the site and his teaching, so that they might be able to debase his high 
renown. 

When Lazar heard all this, like a valiant warrior he armed h i mself so 
that he might make known to them through the power of the word, 5 by 
means of this Letter, the true picture of his spirit and courage and the 
merit of his oratory 6 which had earlier shone out among them, so that the 
mouths of his detractors might be cut short. For in this way, he said to 
himself, foolish and insignificant men have brought persecution on noble 
and significant Armenians. And especially because he had confidence in 
the all-wise marzpan's ability to disregard subtle arguments 7 and recog¬ 
nize the right, so that he might exculpate himself through this epistle. 

1 Monastery: vank‘; see p.13 n4. For the cathedral see p.ll n8. 

2 Wooden structure: p'aytakertn; see the discussion in Khatchatrian, p.89-91. 

3 Heb. 9.14 [with many parallels]. 

4 II Cor. 13.7. 

5 Cf. Eph. 6.17 for the word [of God] as armour. 

6 Oratory: ban; see p.185 n3. 

7 Subtle arguments: dartarut^an ban. Cartarut c iwn on p.17 refers to the divine gift 
of eloquence; here it is contrasted to God's ban. 
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So taking up the armour of knowledge 8 in order to be seen as victori¬ 
ous, he sent this letter by the hand of the very benevolent and hon¬ 
ourable prince Hamazasp Mamikonean, who became the cause of his re¬ 
turn here so that men might once more drink from the fountain of his 
knowledge and make God's justice to flourish. 

There, I the blessed Lazar composed this Third History 9 of Armenia. 
With it we also wrote this Letter, so that the studious, on reading this 
History and perusing it with this Letter, might sample his noble intelli¬ 
gence. 10 


[187] Our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ gave good forewarning to 
the apostles, commanding them: "When you carry out all righteous acts, 
say: We are useless servants." 1 So why did God's spiritual labourer, saint 
Paul, when he was on occasion vexed by men mocking at the tremen¬ 
dous grace in him and making foolish remarks against the newly con¬ 
verted disciples, to the ruin of their hearers—men whom he calls false 
labourers 2 —why then, being unable to endure this scandal, did he act 
outside God's law and himself set out in writing one by one his own 
virtues and tribulations with great pride? 3 He was not at all censured or 
slighted, but remained firm in the same apostolate gloriously. Let the en¬ 
quirer know why this so happened if he can; but if not, let him be silent. 

So you, my lord, are a kind man, modest and just and fair-minded, 
and particularly faithful to God's religion like all your ancestors. While 
although I, worthless 4 and the scum of mankind, 5 may appear before 
your lordship, being a son of Adam, 6 as foolish, like the great apostle 
Paul; 7 nonetheless, do you, my lord, enduring it like Christ and pardon¬ 
ing my folly, receive me for the fool I am. 


8 Lazar returns to the theme of Eph. ch.6, as n5 above. 

9 Third History: as p.2. 

10 Intelligence: ban; seep. 185 n3. 

[187] 

1 Lk. 17.10. 

2 II Cor. 11.13; cf. Phil. 3.2. 

3 II Cor. 11.23-33. 

4 Worthless: anpitan, as Lk. 17.10 [cf. nl above] and very common in Lazar for the 
Armenians who compromised with the Persians, e.g. p.lll. 

3 Phil. 3.8. 

6 Son of Adam: lit. "son of a man." 

7 II Cor. 12.11. 
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My life in childhood your lordship knows very well. You took me on 
my teachers' orders to Roman territory, 8 where I stayed some years. 
Returning thence I lived with the Kamsarakans, all together, until the 
years of your eclipse. 9 After that, weary of the harassment of the confined 
times, I desired to occupy myself with prayer and to lead to a quiet life. 
Going to Siwnik c , I lived there two years, spending the winters in a cave, 
with a man named Moses, famous among the inhabitants of the province 
for his great piety. But the site was cramped. In the summer, because of 
the terrible heat of the place, the bishop 10 of the province, lord Mu§e, took 
me with him, wherever he was in the shade. 

[188] So lords Hrahat and Nerseh Kamsarakan are acquainted with 
the circumstances of my early life, and the afore-mentioned bishop of 
that province with [my life] in SiwnikL And you came on a visit to seek 
me out; finding me in that province, you brought me to your home, not 
as someone lacking possessions and children, nor as a stranger to you, or 
someone's servant—for clerics 1 are free in Christ. 2 But he who liberated 
me through ordination from servitude to this world and was the cause of 
freedom to us, lord Alan, was the uncle of your lordship. On those 
grounds I was congenial to your lordship in Armenia. 

Furthermore, your blessed mother, when she brought me to the 
bdeaSx at whose court I also was raised 3 —but although I was older in 
years than you, yet we were comrades and playmates, and I would carry 
your overgarments behind you at play—your blessed mother, then, and 
AnuS-Vram in their devotion raised me with you and in the same fash¬ 
ion. So on these grounds I was congenial to your lordship. But for the 
greater grace which Christ gave me—whether worthy or unworthy, that 
the Giver knows best—I was truly worthy of you. 

Now at that epoch divine providence had established and exalted 
your valour above all others who had lived or now are living in 
Armenia, and my grace above most clerics—see I am foolish and say so; I 


8 Roman territory: i Hoivms, not necessarily to Constantinople itself. 

9 Eclipse: nuacumn. Lazar seems to have in mind the period of Vahan's revolt, 
482-4. The chronology in the Letter is most unclear. 

10 Bishop: k'ahanayapet, a term used in earlier texts for the chief bishop of Armenia; 
see the Appendix. 

[ 188 ] 

1 Clerics: paregawtawor. Paregawt is a common word meaning "cassock." But this 
term, "one who wears a cassock," is not attested in the NBHL. 

2 Cf. I Cor. 9.1 [and many parallels]. 

3 Cf. p.110-111. Vahan's mother was Juik, sister of Anug-Vram. 
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beg you, forgive for a moment my foolishness—so truly I was even more 
worthy of you. 

I am that Lazar for whom there is no substitute, according to what 
your lordship and many others say. But now through miserable envy, 
many have been endeavouring to replace me. If only they could! 

For from the beginning of creation envy has worked many crimes in 
the world. At the very beginning the devil brought down the first created 
[man] through envy and turned him into dust. And scripture bears wit¬ 
ness in the Catholic [Epistles] that: "Through the envy of the devil death 
entered the world." 4 While there were still only two offspring of Adam's 
on earth, Cain and Abel, the envious devil made Cain regard the unlim¬ 
ited dwelling-place of the universe as too small and cramped by the 
murder of his own brother. Through envy Esau was aroused against 
Jacob and plotted his death. Through envy the innocent Joseph's brothers 
in their madness sold him into slavery. Through envy the two inspired 
persons, [189] Aaron and Mariam, were emboldened to unworthy 
thoughts, and [God] made the prophetess leprous. Through envy the 
restless Saul hunted down David, the slayer of giants 1 and saviour of his 
people, in order to destroy him. 

So then, what can I say about [the envy] of created things for each 
other, when the people of the Jews and the high-priests in earlier times 
through envy ridiculed and mocked the Creator and Lord of all, Jesus 
Christ? On occasion they called him a magician, by saying: "Through 
Beelzebub the prince of devils he casts out devils." 2 Furthermore they 
called him a drunkard and licentious, saying to his disciples: "Why does 
your master eat and drink together with sinners and publicans?" 3 They 
mocked him for not fasting and for eating inappropriately, saying: "Why 
do John's disciples and the Pharisees fast, but your disciples eat to¬ 
gether?" 4 They also called him demon-possessed: "Do we not say cor¬ 
rectly that you are a Samaritan and there is a devil in you?" 5 They gath¬ 
ered together false witnesses, and in their raving envy had them say 
fantastic things, and they bragged insolently before the judges. Then 


4 The quotation is from Wis. 2.24; but there are echoes in James 1.15. 

[1891 

1 Slayer of giants: axoyeanabek. Goliath is not described in the Armenian bible as 
an axoyean, which is a common term for "champion," especially one who engages in 
single-combat in front of the two battle lines. 

2 Lk. 11.15; cf. Matt. 9.34. 

3 Matt. 9.11, Lk. 5.30, Mk. 2.16. 

4 Mk. 2.18. 

5 Jn. 8.48. 
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Pilate realized, according to the testimony of the evangelist, that: 
"Through envy they betrayed him." 6 And having washed his hands, he 
said: "I am innocent of the blood of this man, for I have found no harm in 
him worthy of death. You take him, he said, and judge him according to 
your own laws." 7 So he cast him onto the law and the people, who were 
both guilty of death: both the people of the Jews and the law. Unable to 
resist diabolical envy, they condemned to death—and not the death of 
the just, but of the accursed, as if he were a criminal and murderer, that 
is, of the cross—the creator and restorer, the live-giver and destroyer of 
death, the benefactor of all, the gentle and most compassionate. 

Taking on himself all these afflictions for our sake, he continually 
warned his disciples of the same: "All this will befall you. So take care 
that you be not like the unready and unprepared when these tribulations 
come upon you. If they loved me, then will they also love you. If they re¬ 
ceived me, then will they also receive you. If they persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you. If they hated me, they will also hate you. And if 
they called me, who was the master, Beelzebub, how much more will 
they [so call] you and my friends!" 8 

[190] In such fashion did they persecute me at that time out of 
envy, piling up many slanders against me. They said: "Lazar says that 
fornication is not a sin, and urges the same [opinion] on the marzpan.'' 
But you, my lord, know why this is so better than those false imaginers. 
Those licentious and impure persons accepted the rumour of such 
charges with sweet delight, for the encouragement of evil deeds nestling 
in themselves. 

But which of the impious, let alone of the Christians, could think 
such a thing in his mind, let alone whisper such tales to another—what 
fool, what ignoramus, what Jew, what heretic? And Lazar preached that? 
To whom, and where, and when? How ignorant he is of scripture, how 
uneducated in his studies, what a stranger to the Mosaic law, how igno¬ 
rant of Christian grace! Would then the monkdom 1 of Armenia not de¬ 
serve tears of lamentation and great mourning, that such inanities were 
spread abroad and such unworthy things spoken out of envy? 

For who indeed aroused the long-suffering and patient God, and 
drove him to such fearful anger that he brought the flood over the whole 


^ Mk. 15.10. 

7 A composite of Matt. 27.14ff., Lk. 23.14ff., Jn. 18.38ff. 

8 A composite of Matt. 10.25,40ff., Jn. 15.18, 20. 

[190] 

Monkdom: abeiearv, a collective pural for abday. See the Index. 


1 
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face of the earth until all the mountains were covered, if not those in¬ 
flamed to fornication? "When the sons of God, says [scripture], saw the 
daughters of men, they had intercourse with them." 2 For what reason 
then was the righteousness of Phenehez, descendant of Aaron, reputed 
so great from generation to generation for ever, if not for striking Zambri 
with his lance and pinning him to the ground with the Midianite harlot, 
so mitigating God's anger? 3 As punishment for what did twenty-four 
thousand men of God's people fall on one day? 4 Was not Amon slain by 
his brother for his imprudent speech through long-standing rancour? 5 

Do they wish to hear the opposite of these examples from the history 
written by Moses and from the other prophets? Let them regard the ear¬ 
lier path of their fathers' repentance. The man of God, Enoch, marrying 
lawfully and being found pleasing to God, 6 was transferred to an immor¬ 
tal destiny. Noah retained his virginity for a long time until he was five 
hundred years old, and then for the sake of begetting children married 
chastely and became the cause of propagating the second world. 7 
Similarly, the greatest of the prophets, Moses, and likewise his minister, 
the modestly chaste and honourable Joshua. As for the wonderful man, 
Elija, who would be competent to sing his praises, he who in the body 
exhibited the character of the [191] bodiless [angels], 1 and was raised up 
in his lifetime in a fiery chariot to the spiritual [beings]? 2 If they were to 
desire examples of such persons from the Christian dispensation, they 
could find very many awe-inspiritng ones. Leaving aside the transgres¬ 
sions actually committed, the Saviour linked mere glances leading to lust 
with consummated adultery, saying: "Who looks at a woman with a 
view to lust, has right there committed adultery with her in his heart." 3 

Adding to these the preaching of the teacher of the Gentiles, let these 
imprudent and shameless ones listen and be silent. In the words of oth¬ 
ers they speak what is dear to their own wishes, and do not dread the 
man by whom Christ spoke to the world, who bore in his own mortified 
body the remnants of the Saviour's sufferings, the seraphic Paul of 


2 Gen. 6.2. 

3 Num. 25.6-8,14. 

4 Num. 25.9; cf. I Cor. 10.8. 

3 II Kings 13.22-29. 

6 Gen. 5.24; cf. Heb. 11.5. 

7 Gen. 5.32. For the theme cf. Teaching, #291,293, and p.28 at n6 above. 

[191] 

1 Cf.p.5n9. 

2 IV Kings 2.11. 

3 Matt. 5.28. 
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Tarsus. 4 What he wrote in all his Epistles about fornicators not inheriting 
the kingdom is very extensive, and I think it superfluous and too much 
labour to repeat everything in detail. For they are the remarks of one ac¬ 
quainted with the law. But in a few words what he writes in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians sums up the whole matter: "Why indeed is 
fornication even named among you?" 5 And to the Ephesians: "Let not 
fornication or any filthiness or avarice be named among you." 6 And in 
the same: "Know this, that no fornicator, or impure or covetous man, 
who is an idolator, has an inheritance in Christ's kingdom." 7 

So let the miserable and wretched speak. Why for envy will they cast 
themselves under impenitent sin, about which John recalls: 'There are 
sins which are deadly." 8 They read this continuously in the evangelists, 
yet pass over it as if contemptuous: "Whoever blasphemes the holy Spirit 
will not be forgiven, neither in this world nor in the next." 9 Now some¬ 
one may commit sin through the weakness 10 of the flesh, like I do too, 
who am a greater sinner than all other living beings. But to say sin is not 
sin, how contemptuous and impious must a soul be to think that! [192] 
He who recognizes his transgressions and with fearful heart is able to 
hasten to repentance, quickly gains forgiveness. Whereas, he who desires 
to be cured in the manner of the foolish virgins 1 will not receive mercy. 

Then they say: "He is a heretic." 2 And this they make energetic haste 
to reveal to everyone, persuading the weak-minded to notice the lack of 
grace for teaching in me. Now the very name of the heresy with which 
these impudent men libelled me I regard as too foul 3 to be mentioned in 
writing. The indication of these men's blasphemies recalls similarities 


4 Gal. 2.20 [?—I am crucified with Christ]. 

5 This is an inaccurate rendering of I [not II] Cor. 5.1. 

6 Eph. 5.3. 

7 Eph. 5.5. 

8 I Jn. 5.17. 

9 Matt. 12.31-32, Mk. 3.28-29, Lk. 12.10. 

10 Weakness: PulutHwn, not biblical, as opposed to tkarutHwn common in Paul's 
Epistles. 

[192] 

1 Matt, ch.25. 

2 Heretic: akndawor, "sectarian." For aland see p.88 n3. 

3 Foul: atteli. Eznik, #413, refers to the impurity [plent Hum] of Marcian, Mani and 
the mcfriayk c [sometimes identified with the Messalians; but see Garso’fan, Paulician 
Heresy, p.107-210, where they are identified with Paulicians]. The adjective pile is 
used by Lazar, p.195, to describe the slanders against monks at his monastery. See 
further the Introduction. 
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with what they wrote previously: that they regard acts of fornication as 
light and of no consequence. 

But since I am very versed in Greek studies and have improved my 
weak-mindedness by reading the books of holy men who were armed 
with the weapons of the holy Spirit, they turned the soul-destroying 
words of their heretical teachings against their own hearts; they have 
broken their bows, 4 and by their charges have handed the teaching of 
salvation over to us, who care like true spiritual fathers for the well-being 
of all ignorant-minded men. If one were to read their writings for any 
length of time and with warm affection, he would be able easily to escape 
unharmed the fiery arrows of these wicked archers. By the [books] of 
holy men I mean those of Athanasius of Alexandria; of the two 
homonyms, Cyril of Alexandria and Cyril of Jerusalem; of Basil of 
Caesarea; of Gregory Nazianzenus, who for the excellence of the grace of 
orthodox knowledge he possessed was named "the theologian;" and of 
our apostolic martyr Gregory, the teacher of Armenia; and of those like 
them whose instruction followed the same path of good sense, [.] 

[On the other hand,] his 5 followers cleave to the writings of other 
men and their associates, Arius of Alexandria, Apollinarius of Laodicaea, 
Nestorius of Antioch, Eutychius of Constantinople, the slave Kumbrik, 
who later changed his name to Mani 6 —hence his disciples are called 
Manichaeans—and many others like these, their companions on the road 
to destruction, whom the holy Catholic and apostolic church anathema¬ 
tizes and excommunicates. Separated from God's entire orthodox com¬ 
munity, to this day they walk around, each one's vice revealed, not hid¬ 
den from each other; and they are well known to all orthodox congrega¬ 
tions. 

[193] So although they stumble without healing and limp in the 
faith, yet it is by words and not by deeds. For they emulate each other in 
bodily modesty and all ascetic practices, especially in food and drink and 
forbearance from impure conduct. In this respect they have learned from 
their sojourns in Greece. 


4 Cf.Ps. 45.10. 

5 His: the text here is corrupt, since previously Lazar referred to his enemies in the 
plural. The editors indicate that something has fallen out and that the following 
shows some confusion. 

6 Eznik, #146ff., discusses Mani and his theology, but neither he nor other 
Armenian sources know the name Kumbrik. See Klima, p.293 (for which reference I 
am grateful to Professor Albert Henrichs). 

[193] 
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But the heretical sect of Armenia about which they speak is not 
named for any teacher and not mentioned in written texts. They appear 
ignorant of faith and teaching, being lazy and inconstant in action. It was 
indeed appropriate that such heresies should emanate from them, in line 
with their ignorance and dissolute lives, according to the proverb: 1 "At a 
pig's wedding the baths are sewers." "Let this not be told in Gets" ac¬ 
cording to the lament, "and let it not be heard at the gates of Askalon." 2 
Let him who reads reflect on this. 

But even if I knew any of these persons, I would be totally unable to 
judge or condemn him by hearsay; therefore these envenomed people 
supposed that I resembled them. For I had learned from the Saviour, 
who commanded everyone not to pluck the tares from the wheat prema¬ 
turely before the time of harvest, 3 and [said] that he would send his an¬ 
gels at the time of the harvest 4 —whom he calls either angels or true 
teachers, as divine scripture is accustomed to call teachers angels, just as 
the prophets called princes, gods. 5 6 But I do not [call them] angels, and I 
was never the author of this claim, as if sometimes having the power to 
act in accordance with the wishes of any of the questioners, and some¬ 
times not [?]> As for their hating me, perhaps indeed in accordance with 
my unworthiness, O you holy and pure Armenian teachers free from all 
sin, no one appointed me to the episcopate or to their leading rank 7 or 
the administration of the church, let alone raising me to the highest title, 
nor even made me chorepiscopos, which the Persians and unworthy men 
do even today. 

So I would be reduced to trembling at personally being presumptu¬ 
ous to teach, as I have seen many unworthy ones doing, by that fearsome 
man James, who continually warns: "Let not many of you become teach¬ 
ers, brethren; know that you will receive great condemnation." 8 [194] 
And no longer like those filled with impure and wicked deeds, who do 
not see their own beam, but looking into others' eyes they seek how to 


1 Proverb: yawduac ainspelabanut'ean ; for aiaspel see Thomson, Moses KhorenatsH, 
p.ll. There is a parallel to this saying in the Armenian version of Ahikar, II, p.86. For 
the heretics see Garsoian, Paulician Heresy, p.157. 

2 II Kings 1.20. 

3 Matt. 13.29-30. 

4 Matt. 13.39. 

5 Ps. 81.6, Jn. 10.34. 

6 The editors note that this passage is unclear. 

7 Rank: zgastutHwn, normally "sobriety." The meaning here is obscure. 

8 James 3.1. 

[ 194 ] 
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pluck out the mote. 1 By such false means they contrive to have the world 
think them just. And this is never hidden, but ever more and more they 
amass wrath for themselves on the day of wrath. They do not heed Paul's 
warning: "You judged yourselves." 2 And others, infected with the dis¬ 
ease of avarice, force both the just and unjust into debt, and are able 
merely to grasp Mammon for which they strive. Consequently they call 
everyone just and innocent, and disregard the cry of the prophet 
Habakkuk, or rather that of the holy Spirit through him: "Woe to him 
who stores evil avarice in his house." 3 

[195] Furthermore they said: "Whenever someone is impure and 
criminal, 1 they are at Lazar's monastery, and he loves them." Now I shall 
be silent about the deeds of those who say such things, because I have no 
need to speak. However, the fearful and impartial day of Christ's tri¬ 
bunal will not be silent, but will deliver them to the unquenchable fur¬ 
nace. 2 And they called the two brothers, friends of mine, with your lord¬ 
ship's nephew, [worth?] the price of a bushel [?] 3 These three men had a 
common upbringing and education, spiritually and physically, and a 
knowledge of the orthodox faith from your blessed mother and your 
lordship. They are men neither blemished in figure nor spoiled, but full 
of all intelligence and accomplished in deeds of valour. With them and 
the lord of the Abeleank c —who also through your lordship's love and re¬ 
ceptive benevolence has cause for all his esteem and presence, and also 
from the Lord—they are all by Christ's grace healthy and present. Let 
them ask the advice of my bodily paternity and the counsel of my spiri¬ 
tual instruction, and whatever they hear from me let them repeat truth¬ 
fully, with no guilt in their souls. 

Now these three brothers loved the monastery of the holy Cathedral, 
[bestowing it] with benefits and all necessities. The gift offering of each 
one of them was well known, and set down there in writing. And they 
were indeed revealed as executors of your lordship's wishes. For from 
the day when you, my lord, in your sollicitude that honours the humble 4 
entrusted me to your family, they were revealed to me as obedient to 

1 Matt. 7.4, Lk. 6.42. 

2 Cf. Rom. 14.22. 

3 Hab. 2.9. 

[195] 

1 Impure, criminal: piic [see p.192 n3], C'aragorc [as in I Pet. 2.12, of a false charge]. 
For the heresy involved see the Introduction. 

2 Cf. Matt. 3.12, Lk. 3.17. 

3 The text of this section is confused and the meaning unclear. 

4 That honours the humble: amrgamecar; used of Christ by Koriwn, p.30. 
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your instructions, both willingly paying the revenues 5 of the spot and 
also caring for my needs and lacks. Furthermore, they received my in¬ 
structions with great readiness and respect as those of a salubrious 
teacher, and honoured me like a father, and most especially lord 
Hamazasp, to whom "the Lord will give mercy as to the house of 
Anesiphorus," 6 through the intercession of him who uttered that saying. 
For very frequently he gave me relief and nourished me during persecu¬ 
tion. 

But to some in your lordship's house I was like a superfluous vessel, 7 
since they were not eager for that skill for which you, my lord, honoured 
and attended me. [196] The silver and gold which either I had acquired 
from many individuals, or for which someone was seeking, I sold for the 
necessities of the place. I had not studied cookery that I was able to pre¬ 
pare fish-entrails to anyone's taste, or chicken intestines, whereby I 
might perhaps have been able to please someone. 

But I shall also mention some new facts to your lordship. If it please 
your righteously-inclined mind, first of all I beg your lordship to investi¬ 
gate this matter. When you have reached the truth of it, either be aston¬ 
ished, or in scorn reprove [me] as unjust. For from the day when you, my 
lord, brought me to this place until the day of my persecution I had not 
diverted to myself even a drachma of the place's revenues or first-fruits, 
nor had I given anything to anyone to take care of my own needs. Those 
who lived with me know this, and especially a man called Akit c , who 
came to this place from the monastery of Gardman on the very day that 
the place's foundation was laid. 1 He was there until the day of my 
departure, and then I heard that he was with Andul. He knows very 
well, because he was in complete charge of the stewardship of the place. 
Let him be questioned, if he is anywhere around, and let it be told. But 
my yearly orders from lords Nerseh and Hrahat for the needs of food 
and clothing and horses are well known, as are those from your lord¬ 
ship's nephews. And that was a great deal for me and sufficient, but 
sometimes he sold from my superfluity for the needs of the place. But 
what I brought from AIuank c and Georgia and Siwnik c and ArSarunik c , 

5 Revenues: ptktrutHivn, not attested in the NBHL. 

6 II Tim. 1.16. Is Hamazasp, the bearer of Lazar's Letter, the nephew of Vahan 
mentioned at the top of this page? 

7 Cf. Hos. 8.8. 

1196] 

1 Lazar refers to the rebuilding of the cathedral at ValarSapat [as p.157 n4, "from 
the foundations"], not to its original construction two hundred years earlier, as at the 
bottom of the page. 
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and what came in from those nephews of your lordship's, each person's 
gift was carefully registered in writing at that place. And they with in¬ 
sults stripped me naked of all my accomplishments that I had acquired 
since childhood. For they did not even give me back those Greek books, 
which now have become there food for worms. 2 But then would those 
who live in that place really be enlightened by reading them, or would 
they enlighten others? 

You, my lord, had no knowledge of any of this, but it was right that 
you should know. For I heard that they were saying behind my back that 
there was nothing in the place. If I 3 had appeared a little inferior in furni¬ 
ture and effects to those [of] a monastery built two hundred years ago, I 
would not have considered myself worthy of possessing it. [197] For al¬ 
though once or twice all the furniture was destroyed by the instability of 
the building, yet if your lordship had known these recent [events?] and 
had demanded a reckoning from me and an open exposition, at your dis¬ 
cretion I would have been worthy of praise or blame. But I at this discord 
merely [.] 

I am inconsolably sad unto death, 1 for like wolves they assailed my 
accomplishments and cruelly tore them to pieces, having seen that I was 
deprived of your eyes. So now they go around bedecked in my own pos¬ 
sessions, mocking me. But whatever has remained to me in that spot I am 
happy and rejoice that it remained in a holy and spiritual place. 

Furthermore, they hastened to anger you, my lord, against me by 
slanderous remarks: "A child is unable to oversee the place." To me no 
angel was physically revealed, that perchance seeing through his spiri¬ 
tual nature the snare of insults secretly loosed against me, he could warn 
me and undertake to become my supporter. Whatever I did as a man, 
straightway these deceivers approached and set their ambush. Offering 
perverse enticements, they said: "O senseless men, why do you labour in 
vain in that parched spot and foolishly kill yourselves? For there are 
some senior servants of the Mamikonean house and another archpriest in 
that house, who have sworn to us that, no matter when, I will never give 
Lazar any peace there, let alone any of his [friends]." By such words their 
hearers are deceived and consequently hasten to lay up supplies for 


2 Cf. James 5.2. 

3 I: the sense would seem to require "it." As the editors of the Armenian note, the 
text of this paragraph is uncertain. 

[197] 

1 As Christ: Matt. 26.38, Mk. 14.34. 
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themselves rather than for the place. But I like a bee, bringing from every 
side, provided for both the expenses and the provisions of the place. 

Now you, my lord, are a man of long memory and not forgetful, es¬ 
pecially when in your sollicitude you willingly reflect on the remarks 
given by the blessed Yovhan, nephew of the Catholicos Giwt, to your 
lordship in the garden of Sewuk, 2 when some men were seeking the 
place by promising your lordship money. You, my lord, summoned lord 
Vard, your brother, and Haydik, and my unworthiness, and ordered us 
to repeat lord Yovhan's remarks, to which your lordship added many 
other comments. But the main point of the message was: 'They must 
consider and not send anything like this to me. But although they were 
foolish, nonetheless such great labours [accomplished] [198] with sweat 
and expense and great effort I cannot sell for something insignificant in a 
bad bargain; nor can I exchange spiritual and eternal treasure for useless 
and transitory money." You were angry at lord Yovhan: "How is it right 
for a man like you even to listen to such propositions, let alone send 
them to me?" 

Since I am a weak-minded man unversed in earthly intelligence, I 
did not understand the snare of that time. I should have quickly and 
promptly fallen at your feet in tears, begging to be relieved of the over¬ 
sight of the place. Behold, I was delivered from the deadly poisoned 
teeth of wild beasts, who thenceforth lay secretly in ambush, and in their 
infinite number at great expense bought many whetstones: "They sharp¬ 
ened their tongues like a sword, 1 and the poison of snakes was under 
their lips." 2 I was unable to pray like the psalmist: "Save me Lord, from 
the hands of the sinner, and deliver me from the wicked man." 3 From 
then on they pursued me and blocked my paths; they caught up with me 
and wounded me to death. Yet I greatly rejoice that my soul, previously 
wounded by sin, was cured and healed by those blows. 

Conducting in this way their wilful quest against me, thenceforth 
they rejoiced as those who delight in celebrating a festival. They should 
have wept over me as one in need, sitting around me in my room, and 
should have wept, bound me as one injured, and provided medicine. But 
they carried out the opposite of this: mockingly they surrounded me. 


2 This Sewuk is distinguished from Sewuk Anjewac'i [p.127] by the editors of the 
Armenian text. The name may perhaps be that of a place rather than of a person. 

[198] 

1 Ps. 63.4. 

2 Ps. 139.4. 

3 Ps. 139.5. 
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happy in their hearts: "They opened their mouths against me and said: 
Woe, woe, our eyes have seen." 4 And since what I am saying is not 
merely vain babbling, but truly the fruit of experience, I set out this ac¬ 
count before your lordship. 

I dispatched a renowned noble from a famous family to the head of 
the Armenian clergy, to him who cares for sick souls. I said: "Hasten to 
cure the wounded, come to help. I have been wounded with numberless 
arrows by the enemy; I am gravely wounded unto death. You must now 
provide medicine and cure me. Otherwise I shall die, be taken to the 
tomb, and buried." He responded—and the messenger by the grace of 
Christ is alive and well, and the man is not insignificant: "I am not able 
even to see you from fear. You say: either I should come and cure you, or 
bury me. Perchance someone may learn of it and bury me with you." 5 

[199] Where is the fearlessness of a valiant shepherd? Where the 
solicitude of a just teacher? Where the imitation of Christ of a staunch 
patriarch? The creator of the world became man for the sake of finding 
sinners; 1 he endured many insults, blows, spitting on the face, a crown of 
thorns, and other things even worse. 2 But this one, from fear of men, was 
not able even to sprinkle water on the face of a wounded man who was 
fainting. Taking the generous coins from the merciful Samaritan, he 
stores up in his coffers the price of curing the sick; and expelling the ill 
from the inn, he unceremoniously casts them out. 3 The Saviour Christ 
every day seeks sinners with a loud summons: "Come to me all who 
labour and are weary, and those who bear heavy loads, and I shall give 
you rest." 4 And Paul warns those not yet overwhelmed about the irregu¬ 
lar blows of unexpected events in this world: "Brethren, he says, if any of 
you is unexpectedly overtaken and is at fault, you who are spiritual re¬ 
store such a one in the spirit of meekness. Beware for yourselves, lest you 
too be tempted. Bear each other's load, and in this way you will fulfil the 
law of Christ." 5 But he trumpets the opposite: "Where are you going? I 


4 Ps. 34.21. 

5 Lazar does not identify the prelate who failed in his duty. The date of this event 
is unclear, but it occurred after Vahan became marzpan and after he had appointed 
Lazar to the monastery. Since Lazar praises Yohan Mandakuni, it is more likely to be 
his successor Babgen. For the succession of patriarchs see Garitte, Narratio, p.426-7. 

[199] 

1 Matt. 9.13 [and parallels] 

2 Mk. ch.14-15 [and parallels]. 

3 Cf. Lk. ch.10. 

4 Matt. 11.28. 

Gal. 6.1-2. 


5 
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do not wish to, I cannot see you." Did he really bring me to my room 
once or twice and speak with me, as the Saviour commands, alone or 
with one or two companions? 6 Or did he prove to be obstinate and, reck¬ 
oning me as a sinner and publican, expel me? 

Once a certain nobleman, he says, mentioned my name in the pres¬ 
ence of some clergymen. He spoke with a deep sigh: "It was not right for 
the man to distance himself from this country, because he was an orna¬ 
ment of the church." Those who heard were unable to say anything else, 
but merely made this response: "We are in no way guilty of his persecu¬ 
tion. But as for your knowledge that you mentioned, in truth formerly he 
gave very eloquent and powerful speeches, but then in recent times he 
spoke very badly." They could not know that they said such things for 
the reproof and shame of their own selves. 

Let them explain: for whose sake was I given the grace of teaching? 
The speaker? Was it not then for the delight and request of the audience? 
Regard the people of the Greeks. When a preacher holds forth and he 
who wishes to speak, they advance to the appointed spot, and arousing 
everyone raise their hearts to God. With outstretched arms they take on 
the form of a cross. 7 With unanimous imploring and tearful supplication 
they entreat the Saviour: "Give [us] speech; send down grace. Thereby 
speak to us, as through saint Paul. Reveal to him your propitiation 8 with 
your servants. [200] Let him not resemble, because of our sins, barren 
clouds; but let him water with prolific rain the fields of our souls, so that 
flowering through him we may offer worthy fruits for the pleasure of 
your will." 

So the mind of which of the ignorant, let alone of those who even a 
little follow reason, was not awoken; whose intelligence was not in¬ 
flamed; who would not quote old and new from the treasure of the holy 
Spirit? Especially anyone who out of humility and not by proud knowl¬ 
edge would be brought to speak in prayer for the audience, and would 
not boast of the knowledge in himself. For if the chosen vessel of God, 
Paul, wrote to his own disciples in Ephesus, begging them: "Pray, he 
said, that words may be given to me when I open my mouth" 1 —so if he 
who was a master of God's mysteries 2 needed prayers and begged for 


6 Matt. 18.15-16. 

7 For this as a posture for prayer see Lampe, Lexicon, s.v. stauros. 

8 Cf. Rom. 5.11. 

[ 200 ] 

1 Eph. 6.18-19. 

2 I Cor. 4.1. 
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them, how much more men of today who are conscious of much weak¬ 
ness! 

Now these Armenian monks 3 in the bitter envy which has infected 
their hearts, travail with the opposite of these, truly in accordance with 
the prophet's saying: 'They conceived pain and gave birth to impiety." 4 
They do not pray for the speaker; but if unexpectedly some word is 
granted by the Benevolent One, they choke with envy. If they see anyone 
of the people giving thanks, they mock and make him ashamed. "He 
does not know how to be silent for a moment, they say, and in vain he 
cries out and vaunts himself." Yet [among?] the people of the Greeks, 
children on the shoulders of their parents wave their hands in praise of 
others, and joyfully raise their simple voices. But these sit dejected, with 
faces screwed up as if beside a smelling corpse, speechless like a dumb 
demon. And if the Benevolent in his mercy would wish to give a word of 
warning for the salvation of the people, looking to the thoughts of their 
bitter minds he would restrain within himself and hold back his grace. 
They are contraries, these two, love and mercy, as is written in the Song 
of Songs: "Its flight is the flight of a fiery furnace." 5 Each of those who 
aim for the good engenders the kingdom, and each of those who multi¬ 
ply evil inherits evil. 

So who in these times would be the imitator of Jeremiah, who 
lamented: "Who turned my head to water and my eyes to springs of 
tears? Let me sit and weep over the misery of my land." 6 

They say: "Formerly Lazar spoke wisely, but now ignorantly." While 
envy was still silent among them, grace controlled their words. But when 
they saw the host of people eager to hear, ready to praise, telling each 
other of the outpourings of grace, praising and unforgetably astonished 
at [201] the effusion of the illuminating and ineffable word, in the 
squares and streets speaking of this only to their mutual delight—then 
they were deeply smitten, and thenceforth began to conceive rancour 
and to beget envy. When such malevolence increased among them, the 
word became silent and stopped; not from the speaker—heaven forbid, 
for grace is irrevocable 1 and its gifts unfailing—but from those, lest they 
hear the word of their own salvation. In them is fulfilled the word of the 


3 Monks: abetenk c ; see the Index, s.v. abelay. 

4 Is. 59.4. 

5 Song 8.6. In Armenian the title of this book is "Blessing of Blessings." 

6 Jer. 9.1. 

[ 201 ] 

1 Rom.11.29. 
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Spirit: "I shall give you famine; not a dearth of bread, not a thirst for wa¬ 
ter, but dearth in listening to the words of the Lord." 2 

Letting their thoughts wander into many byways, they fabricated 
these further malevolent ideas: "He cannot read, but pronounces the 
reading without stumbling as if from a book." They had not the wit to 
realize that those who know well the psalms of David only need to re¬ 
peat them accurately at service, and do not always hold the book in their 
hands in order to repeat muddled things as if nonsense. Our blessed 
teachers taught us the whole of the covenant of the church three and four 
times from the beginning to the end of the book, demanding the same 
from us, and forced us to repeat it like the psalms of David. But now all 
of these brazen jealous ones are hardly able to repeat even the names or 
number of the canonical scriptures; impelled only by the demon of envy, 
they sit together talking frivolities in the hearing of others. 

So what am I to say? For time is not sufficient to reckon up the num¬ 
berless wounds inflicted on me by the enemy's arrows, which I have suf¬ 
fered daily and hourly to my danger and was forced to endure. For con¬ 
strained, as by a firm and strong bond, by the sweet and delightful 
friendship of your lordship—of which if anyone once tastes he realizes 
the pleasing savour—I would rather have died than been deprived 
thereof. 

But now, coming to the end of this account, I think it appropriate 
and suitable to recall the saying of the wonderful and thrice-blessed 
thief, when on the cross he rebuked his wretched companion: "We shall 
receive retribution according to the merit of what we did." And looking 
to the Saviour: "But why him?" 3 Now behold I have received retribution 
according to the merits of what they did, and I confess it before angels 
and men. But why did the other apostle-like men endure such and even 
worse in this world and die in crueler pains? 

[202] The blessed philosopher Moses, while he was still in the 
body, was yet continuously a citizen of the heavenly army. 1 But did not 
the Armenian monks hound him from place to place? In their ignorance 
did they not call his illuminating and ignorance-expelling writings fatu- 


2 Amos 8.11. 

3 Lk. 23.41. 

[ 202 ] 

1 Cf. Lk. 2.13. This Moses is presumably not the hermit, p.187. Lazar's description 
of his life and works gives little support to the theory that he is the historian Movses 
Xorenac'i. 
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ous? 1 2 And insulting him in many other ways, later for the shame of oth¬ 
ers they made the saint endure false consecration 3 like mortal poison, 
and strangled him. At the hour of his death what fearsome curses he ut¬ 
tered in writing against the leaders of that priesthood, you yourselves 
well know [.] 

[.] lord, he imposed on him measureless and tireless labours and 

trouble, night and day, for the illumination of this land of Armenia. They 
had his bones removed from his tomb and cast on the ground. That an¬ 
gelic man Ter they put to death with the same unceasing persecution, 
and they still now contend with the dead man in their insatiable rancour. 

The pure hope, revered by all, lord Xosrovik, 4 5 had not yet reached 
our borders but was still on his journey when they heard of him and 
armed themselves as against an enemy, saying: "Behold, whence comes 
this further translator?" When the blessed one heard from afar the 
deathly sound of their bows, he prayed to the One on High, and imme¬ 
diately received his request. Others, not us, became worthy to receive his 
desirable relics. 

I think it also appropriate to recall against them the bishop lord 
Abraham, to whom he did not give rest in his old age according to the 
saying of the mystery, 3 and with whom I was able to remain just for a 
little while. Although the holy and right faith which I learned in my 
youth from the blessed Alan is not incomplete, I shall live in it and by it 
unalterably until the end of my life. But concerning the wise saying ac¬ 
cording to the great example of his lordship, profiting from it I reckoned 
that opportunity as a great secured treasure. [203] Looking on which the 
clergy angered the mind of the blessed lady; they did not inform her [?] 
at the time, but she besought the blessed mother, caring for them like 
brothers for a brother. But aroused to even greater anger, they fulfilled 
thereby the pleasure of their own desires. 

They were thus insulted and pursued with blasphemies. We were 
not informed of the news later by information from anyone, but we saw 
all this even in our presence and in our own time. As for the holy men 
previously described, who are recorded in the History of the champion 

1 Fatuous: pSit^tikes. This may be a corrupted form derived from the Syriac ptl, 

"perverse," plus ks, "erroneous." 

3 Consecration: episkoposut'iwn. 

4 Xosrovik: See the HAnjB, s v. Xosrov 7, for traditions that this was the author of 
the Life of Sahak. 

5 For bishop Abraham in his old age see p. 106. Perhaps the reference of the saying 
is to Job. 

[203] 
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Gregory, what shall I say? Concerning the righteous and worthy pious 
Catholicos, saint Nerses, and the virtuous cleric 1 and great illuminator of 
Armenia, lord Sahak, and many others who did not open their mouths 
for blessing over this land—these have died. 

Therefore I fear and tremble lest the threats of the gospel be applied 
also to them: "Behold I send you prophets and wise men and scribes, and 
some of them you will kill and crucify and torment among your people, 
and you will hound them from city to city. So all the just blood spilled on 
the ground will come upon you, from the blood of the just Abel down to 
the blood of Zacharia son of Barek c , whom you slew in the temple at the 
altar. Yes, I say to you, that I shall seek [vengeance] from that nation." 2 
But we shall be consoled by the ignorant, thinking this saying to be di¬ 
rected only at the people of the Jews. Let such a person reflect carefully: 
"From the blood, he said, of the just Abel;" so that, looking to the time of 
his murder, he may recognize with fear that this saying applies to all 
those who imitate such deeds. 

I am bold to say this also to those same people—and if they are not 
correctly judged by me, do you my lord sweetly pass over it and forgive 
me as weak-minded—that it is your amazing person from whom every¬ 
one in Armenia, great or small, has gained great help and rank and glory; 
while for some you, my lord, are the cause of their being delivered from 
death to life and from destruction to security. Se seeing the daily increase 
by God of the majesty of your lordship's singular wisdom, if it were 
possible they would desire to find a means that he might grant and be¬ 
stow on them splendour and glory; [204] while there would be many 
who through envy would not return good recompense for your lord¬ 
ship's benevolence, but the opposite. But the unbiased attention of the 
One on High does not look to the aims of evil intentions, but with the 
triumph of his providence continually fulfills the good unfailingly, to the 
glory of his holy name, now and always and for ever. Amen. 


1 Cleric: krawnawor, see the Index. 

2 Matt. 23.34-36. 
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In the Appendix are comments on a few themes which were too long to 
be integrated into the notes to the translation. These concern: 

Dreams 

Monks and Monasteries 

Titles given to the Armenian Patriarchs 

Translation of the earliest Fragment [10-12th century] 

Dreams 

Dreams and visions play an important role in early Armenian histo¬ 
ries. It is not always clear whether these revelations occurred while the 
subject was actually asleep [i.e. as a dream], or whether they were super¬ 
natural apparitions seen by the subject while awake. The term tesil being 
ambiguous, it may be useful to list here examples of such "visions" from 
Lazar and other authors. 

In AgaFangelos there are two visions. The first is revealed to Trdat's 
sister, Xosroviduxt, to tell her that Gregory is still alive in the pit. This 
tesil [#214, 216] was revealed at night, but it is not stated whether 
Xosroviduxt was asleep or awake. The second vision is that of Gregory 
himself. He emphasizes that he was still awake [#732], while everyone 
else was sleeping. At dawn the vision was obscured. Neither vision was 
a dream, eraz. 

P c awstos Buzand normally distinguishes between those visions 
which occur while the subject is awake and those which take place while 
he is asleep. In III 10 James of Nisibis is asleep when an angel speaks to 
him. But elsewhere it is usually stressed that the subject was awake. Thus 
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at IV 10 the Sophist saw Thecla "while he was still awake/' and "with 
open eyes." Likewise at V 25 and 28 the monks saw their visions "with 
open eyes." But sometimes the situation is unclear. In III 5 Yusik saw "in 
a vision, i teslean," that he would have two sons; in IV 8 St. Basil saw "in 
a vision" the image of a vineyard and hogs; and in III 10 St. James of 
Nisibis saw "through the holy Spirit" Constantine's guardian angel. 
Pawstos is fond of prognostications, and many are given in the form of 
direct speech without the need of a vision. He does not use the word eraz 
at all. 

Neither does EliSe use eraz, though he does have two compounds of 
it. Erazaget, "dreamer," is used of those "sluggish in heavenly virtue" 
[p.14]; and erazayoys, "dream[like] hope," is used of Adam's hope for 
immortality [p.34]. Visions are always described as tesil. Thus the magus 
sees the Armenian prisoners shining like lamps [p.145, 148]; and EliSe 
stresses that he was awake, "not having fallen asleep," when he saw the 
ladder up which the killed soldiers were ascending to heaven [p.150]. 

Lazar states that Constantine had his vision while he was asleep 
[p.4]. Otherwise, all the visions reported by Lazar are waking ones. His 
[or the interpolator's] description of Sahak's vision is somewhat ambigu¬ 
ously phrased. But Sahak was keeping vigil when the vision appeared 
[p.29]; and at the end he "woke up as if from sleep" [p.36]. 

This is changed by Movses Xorenac c i, III 66, who says that Sahak had 
his vision while asleep. Likewise Azdahak's vision occurred while he 
was asleep, in I 26. But this latter is described as a "vision of dreams," 
tesil erazoc c n, and elsewhere Movses distinguishes the two. Thus Mesrop 
saw a hand writing the characters of the Armenian alphabet on a rock 
"not as a dream in sleep, nor as a vision in a waking state," but in the 
workings of his heart [III 53]. Eraz is used to describe Papak's dream [II 
70], and erazahan describes a magus who interpreted dreams [II 48]. The 
same adjective is used by Agat'angelos [#278] to describe the god Tir— 
erazac c oyc c erazahan. But if something appears in daylight, it is a tesil — 
such as the vision which appeared to Abgar when Thaddaeus entered his 
presence [II 33], or the vision of the luminous cross at Mesrop's funeral 
[III 67]. 

This clear distinction is also found in Eznik. He has a long section 
discussing dreams and their causes [#252-6]. An eraz is contrasted with a 
tesil, the latter being a vision of reality, irac c , which can foretell the future. 
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Lazar describes the monks who slandered him as abelay [collective 
plural abetean], The term, of Syriac origin [meaning literally “weeper, 
mourner"], is rare in the earliest Armenian writers, despite the impor¬ 
tance of the Syriac strain in early Armenian Christianity. Other terms 
borrowed from Syriac or Aramaic include, for example: Sabat e , urbat e , 
k^ahanay, k’droz, k c urm. There are also caiques such as pahel in the sense of 
"fast." In a secular sense borrowings from Aramaic include: gahit c , 
t'argman, xanut c , haSiw. [References in A.G.] 

That abetay in Lazar's Letter refers to the inhabitants of the monastery 
of which he had charge is clear from the context. However, he does not 
use the word in his History at all; nor is it found in Koriwn, Agabangelos, 
EliSe, Eznik, or Movses Xorenac'i. It occurs once in Pawstos, VI16, where 
Daniel's successor Gind is described as glux abeiayic f , "head of the reli¬ 
gious" [in Garsoian's translation]. The context here is not "monastic" in 
the modern sense; rather Gind's duties are described as being those of a 
leader of the "solitaries," and "hermits [desert-dwellers]." 

Lazar's abelean lived in a vank c . He refers several times in his Letter to 
the monastery: the cathedral church "with its monastery," p.186; "Lazar's 
monastery," p.195. Vank c is also used of a monastery in the province of 
Gardman, p.196. And Lazar uses the derived term vanorayk c to refer to 
the institution at ValarSapat which he claims was built two hundred 
years previously. According to Agabangelos the cathedral had been 
founded by Gregory and Trdat; and Lazar refers to the cathedral's 
restoration by Vahan Mamikonean in the fifth century, p.157. Nowhere 
else is it suggested that the monastery was that old. 

But the precise connotation of a vank e in the History, especially when 
use in the context of the fourth century, is not so clear. Three times Lazar 
uses it in the secular sense of "lodging," [p.120, 162, 169], and twice in 
the religious sense. After Sahak had been buried in AStiSat [AD 438] the 
site became an important centre of pilgrimage. The annual commemora¬ 
tion of Sahak's death had been described by Koriwn, but Lazar adds that 
in addition to a church [where the saint's relics worked miracles] a 
monastery was established. It was staffed by "ministers, paStoneay," who 
formed a "brotherhood, etbayrut'iwn." There is no reference to this insti¬ 
tution prior to Lazar, and its later history is obscure. But the implication 
is that this was an organized institution established after 438—perhaps 
much later—whose prime task was to take care of a holy site and its pil¬ 
grims. 
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More problematical is the use of vank c to describe the institution 
where Lazar claims that MaStoc c received "the monastic habit, karg 
vanakanut'ean, zkerparans vanakanut'ean.” Lazar describes the ascetic life of 
MaStoc c and other holy men in the desert, referring the reader to 
Koriwn's biography. The latter had referred to these anchorites or her¬ 
mits as "solitaries, miaynakeac 1 ," p.38, and did not imply that in the later 
fourth century MaStoc c had lived in an organized community or received 
an official induction into "monasticism, vanakanutHwn." This latter term 
needs further investigation, because Lazar probably assumed that if 
MaStoc c had been a vanakan, he must at some time have lived in a vank c 
and been initiated into a "monastic" order. In a more general way Lazar 
also refers to the "monasteries and churches" of Armenia where worship 
was conducted in Syriac at that same early period of MaStod lifetime. 

Lazar refers to the priest Habel, a Syrian related to the bishop Daniel, 
as a vanakan. Koriwn had not used this term for Habel, calling him 
merely a "priest, erec c ," At a later stage Koriwn does use the word 
vanakan, where he describes the groups [das] of "monks" left by MaStoc c 
in Siwnik c to continue his missionary activity. Then Koriwn describes 
MaStoc* activity later in his life, after his journeys to neighboring Georgia 
and Albania. He established numberless groups [ gund ] of "monks, 
vanakanac*’ in deserted areas as well as inhabited ones; these men lived 
in the mountains and in caves and in cells. Others lived in hermitages 
[menastan], from which they would retire from time to time to even re¬ 
moter spots in the company of MaStoc c . 

The implication from Koriwn's use of the term vanakan is that it 
refers to persons who lived in groups of indeterminate size pursuing a 
life of prayer. These groups were probably limited to men; for although 
the Armenian language has no grammatical gender, and vanakan could 
refer to a male or a female, women are not explicitly mentioned. These 
vanakans formed a pool of human resources tapped by MaStoc c for his 
proselytising activity; but they had no regular organization to which they 
owed allegiance. Their leaders were those who excelled in piety, asceti¬ 
cism, and charisma—qualities possessed by MaStoc' to an outstanding 
degree. 

Eznik, a contemporary of Koriwn, refers once to true vanakans of his 
own time [#113]. He does not use the word menakeac c , or any equivalent 
for "hermits," and the actual status and role of these vanakans remain 
unclear. 

The evidence for the mid-fifth century in EliSe—whose date is uncer¬ 
tain—does not indicate a much more organized state of affairs. He uses 
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vank c only in the secular sense of "lodging," and vanakan does not appear. 
There were, however, numerous "solitaries, miaynakeac c , menakeac c f and 
the places where they lived are called "hermitages," menanoc c , more often 
miaynoc c , and only once vanorayk c . Although these hermits played an im¬ 
portant role in ecclesiastical life, they had no clear organization. 

When Lazar covers the same ground as EliSe, he refers to vanakan 
rather than "solitary." But the vanakan who supposedly rescued Sahak 
and Vasak Mamikonean in Georgia lived in a hermitage, literally 
"desert," anapat, which is also called a vankunk c . 

The more organized form of monastic activity associated with the 
Cappadocian fathers was perhaps known in Armenia at first more 
through translations of the writings of these fathers than through the es¬ 
tablishment of monasteries with definite rules and clear forms of coeno- 
bitic living. It certainly seems rash to suppose that in the fourth century, 
when MaStoc? was a young man, there existed a clearly defined monastic 
order into which he was inducted. The evidence in P c awstos presented 
by Garsoian is unequivocal in this regard. 

That hermits, calling themselves a brotherhood, perhaps took some 
common form of vow may well be the case. The mid-fifth century 
Canons of Sahapivan prescribe that anyone who wishes to follow a 
"religious," krawnawor, life must accept the rule [ kanonJ of virginity, 
piety, and love. These are spelled out in very general terms [Canon 15], 
and the status which the aspirant acquires is that of being a "solitary" 
and joining the "brotherhood." The next canon indicates that the permis¬ 
sion of the local bishop is necessary to become a "hermit," anapatawor, as 
it is to become a "monastic priest [?priest of a monastery]," vanac c erec c . 
But the meaning of vank c is not elaborated. 

The type of monastery over which Lazar was put in control in the 
late fifth century did not exist in Armenia a century earlier. That more 
organized form of monastic life was at first associated with important 
centres of religious activity—the cathedral at Valargapat, or the shrine of 
a famous saint—and no incontrovertible evidence pushes it back beyond 
the fifth century. 

[To claim: "II faut en conclure que le monachisme avait deja penetre 
en Armenie au IVe siecle et qu'il etait etabli, sous sa forme cenobitique, 
sur d'assez solides bases" [Amadouni, p.285], is to misinterpret Fawstos 
and to treat the very dubious account of Zenob in a most cavalier fash¬ 
ion.] 
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Lazar attributes the origin of the Armenian church to Saint Gregory 
the Illuminator. In this he follows the account of Agahangelos, ignoring 
traditions of dubious merit that pushed back the first Christian mission 
in Armenia to the circle of Christ's own apostles. The organization of the 
Armenian church was put in hand by Gregory, whose own ordination in 
Caesarea as the first bishop of Armenia occurred probably in 314. 

Between the time of Gregory and the first written account of his ac¬ 
tivity more than a century passed. Armenian historians were thus faced 
with two problems when it came to describing Gregory's role. In the first 
place the functions and status of the chief bishop of the land had consid¬ 
erably changed. He was no longer a close companion of the king en¬ 
gaged in a concerted effort to convert the Armenians. Agahangelos had 
made this mutual cooperation a key feature of his History; while Fawstos 
stressed the antagonisms of later kings and prelates. But the early 
Armenian historians wrote at a time when the monarchy had been abol¬ 
ished, and the prelate of the church had risen to a position of secular as 
well as spiritual importance. 

Furthermore, the terms in vogue in the fifth century to describe the 
current prelate's office might be quite inappropriate when applied to the 
previous century. [English renderings of the Armenian words compound 
the problem even more, since terms such as "patriarch," "archbishop," 
"primate," all carry subtle overtones quite irrelevant to the early 
Armenian situation.] 

Even within the Armenian historical tradition there is little consis¬ 
tency. So it may be helpful to review briefly the terminology of the earli¬ 
est writers in order to put Lazar's own usage into perspective. We shall 
ignore general expressions such as "shepherd," "man of God," "teacher," 
and concentrate on those terms which set the chief bishop apart from his 
fellow clerics. 

For his hero Gregory Agat'angelos generally uses the title 
k c ahanayapet, lit. "chief-priest," a term common in both Syrian and Greek 
circles. An angel told king Trdat that Gregory had to be ordained to this 
rank before he could baptize the Armenian people and establish the first 
churches. At the end of his History , a work that reflects a long period of 
revision and whose present form is not the original, two other titles are 
applied to Gregory. Ark c episkopos, "archbishop," which is rare in later 
writers, and then only used for non-Armenians; and kat'oiikos, the term 
which eventually became standard. 
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The usage in P'awstos is interesting, because he carefully distin¬ 
guishes between the descendants of Gregory and those other fourth cen¬ 
tury prelates who descended from the family of Albianos of Manazkert. 
Like AgaTangelos he uses k'ahanayapet, which is based on the Syriac for 
"priest," kahanay. But he also employs two new expressions based on 
Greek: episkoposapet, and the Armenian caique for "patriarch," hayrapet. 
These are only applied to the descendants of Gregory. In addition the 
term kat'oiikos appears, applied not only to Armenian prelates, but also to 
foreign ones in the Caucasus and Cappadocia. The Greek ark c episkopos is 
used only of non-Armenians by Pawstos; nor did later writers use this 
term for Armenian bishops. 

Koriwn uses the term k c ahanayapet only of the former chief bishops of 
Armenia before Sahak; the latter is described as hayrapet or kat'oiikos. 
These titles of Greek derivation became standard. 

It is quite remarkable that EliSe, despite his insistence on the antiq¬ 
uity of the Armenian church and its ancestral character, never refers to 
Gregory or the early bishops of the land. He describes the bishop of 
Rome as episkoposapet, "chief-bishop"—which was picked up by Movses 
Xorenac c i, but was not otherwise common. But EiiSe is of no help in in¬ 
vestigating later descriptions of the fourth century situation. In fact, he 
has a remarkably unhistorical attitude towards the formation of his 
church; he gives the impression that it had always existed. Whether this 
means that he wrote at a time before Gregory had become the national 
hero is debatable, for he was simply not interested in origins. 

Movses Xorenac'i, as always, is interesting. His prime source for the 
fourth century is P c awstos. However, he no longer distinguishes in his 
terminology the descendants of Gregory from those of Albianos. In other 
words, he is not interested in the question of legitimacy which worried 
his source. By Movses' own time the position of the chief bishop had 
been occupied by so many persons of diverse origin, some of them not 
even Armenian, that he uses the same terms for them all. 

Thus k c ahanayapet is used for Sahak, but also for Pafnerseh of more 
dubious origin; and the abstract noun for the position of Gregory him¬ 
self. Much more common is episkoposapet. This is used for VrPanes and 
Nerses, who were descendants of Gregory; but also for Zawen and 
Aspurakes, who came from the rival family of Albianos. It is also applied 
to Jeremiah of the AluankS The abstract noun episkoposapetut'iwn, is the 
rank held by Sahak; and Movses laments that it was then removed from 
his descendants. But this is the same rank that Aspurakes and Surmak 
held, and also the Syrian Samuel. Movses never uses the title kat'oiikos, 
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though following Lazar, he does 'once refer to the estates of the chief- 
bishop as the kat'otikosakan tun. 

Like other Armenian writers Lazar applies to Gregory a number of 
general epithets—"champion," "martyr", "apostlelike," "shepherd," 
"ascetic," "saint"—but he does not refer to him as "patriarch." The ex¬ 
ception is only in the passage surrounding Sahak's Vision, which being a 
later interpolation is not evidence for Lazar's own usage. Thus, p.27 
hayrapet, p.34, k'ahanayapet. For later leaders of the Armenian church 
Lazar is fairly consistent in calling them "catholicos, kat'ofikos." He makes 
no distinction between the actual descendants of Gregory and others; so 
Surmak, BrkiSo, and Samuel are all called catholicos, as are Sahak and 
Yohan Mandakuni. For Yohan the titles of catholicos and patriarch, 
hayrapet, alternate on the same page; but only Sahak is also called 
hayrapet. More interesting is the use of the older term k c ahanayapet. This is 
used in a general way of the "former prelates," and specifically of Sahak, 
Nerses, and Giwt. Gregory's line, when restored, is also given the same 
epithet; and the archbishop of Siwnik c , Mu5e, is called kcahanayapet. The 
older term episkoposapet is not used by Lazar. 

By Lazar's time usage had become more or less standardized. The 
chief bishop was called "patriarch, hayrapet," but more frequently 
"catholicos." This latter became the norm. But Lazar was aware that in 
earlier times other titles had been used, notably the favourite expression 
in Agabangelos of kcahanayapet. This came naturally to mind when refer¬ 
ence was made to the first bishops of Armenia, and especially when 
hopes of a restoration of the line of Gregory were broached. Episkoposapet 
had been used by Pawstos, but only the antiquarian Movses picked this 
with any frequency, and it later became obsolete. In the choice of 
"catholicos" for their ecclesiastical leader the Armenians showed the in¬ 
fluence of their Syrian neighbours. For although the word is of Greek 
origin, and had referred to persons of lesser rank from earlier times, its 
use in the sense of leader of an independent church is first attested in the 
Syrian church of the Sasanian empire. 

The Earliest Fragment 

The earliest surviving fragment of Lazar's History was published by 
Muradyan in 1973 and translated with commentary by Dowsett in 1976. 
The following English rendering differs from Dowsett's in that I have 
tried to keep the English close to my translation of the text in the critical 
edition; this should make comparison of the two versions easier. The 
passage in question runs from p.80, line 27 to p.81, linel7. The fragment 
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is not dated, but appears to have been written between the tenth and the 
twelfth centuries. 


"Furthermore, it is not ashamed to consume mercilessly and to destroy 
that from which it is born. So, fire is in every material, so then all mate¬ 
rials on earth are gods. But if you know this—as indeed you can see it— 
why with blinded mind do you honour half of those gods and put them 
to splendid use, while the [other] half you insultingly waste on impure 
work? For example, as for bricks and stones; from some you build 
palaces and rooms for kings and princes, but from the others you set up 
and construct walls for latrines and menstruation-chambers. As for sil¬ 
ver, some you fashion into splendid garments, and with some you fabri¬ 
cate spitoons and spit-pots. With fire you roast and cook oxen and sheep 
for the gods—named gods by you. As for water, with some you wash 
away menstrual blood and the pus of wounds and filth; but some you 
drink, either by itself or mixed with wine trodden by our feet, yet you are 
not horrified or frightened. But why? Let us not be obliged to mention in 
detail or enumerate this senseless folly of yours. The vigilant and brave 
hero Vardan and those of his ilk, unable to serve such stupidity, 
protested to you continually that your cults were false and the teachings 
of mindless men. But you paid no attention. For violence does not allow 
right to be recognized, just as now you do not recognize it. Therefore, 
unable to endure it, they gave themselves to death and were crowned. To 
those deeds we encouraged and strengthened them, as righteous instruc¬ 
tors and true teachers." 

After the holy man of God Lewond had said all this, as with one 
mouth all the holy priests praised it loudly and rejoiced greatly. Hearing 
the saints' loud praises and seeing the joy on their faces, the impious 
prince Mihrnerseh and the other Aryan nobles who were sitting in his 
presence erupted in great anger. He said to them: "Our religion bids us 
be angry at no one before we have heard something from his mouth. 
Now as we have seen you rejoicing at the speech of that destroyer of the 
world—and we have been informed and have heard about all of his 
deeds and of his bewitching teaching, whereby he destroyed that excel¬ 
lent man the valiant Vardan and his companions—so suitably cruel retri¬ 
bution and death have been prepared and will befall him." 
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